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FORBES MAGAZINE 





HOW ONE MAN HAS 


Solved the Labor Problem 





FOR 40 CORPORATIONS 


One man has done away with strikes in 40 corporations—has 
completely done away with all “Labor Troubles” in those corporations. 


By the operation of a single 
hig idea he has done away entirely 
with the ill-will and antagonism of labor, 
He has gotten from 30% to 300% MORE WORK 
fromthe workers. Hehasincreased production, low- 
ered costs, cut out gigantic wastes, paid BIGGER 
WAGES to Labor and BIGGER PROFITS to 
Capital. He has done the impossible. He has 
not only revolutionized labor conditions but he has 
also given Capital a new chance. 


His name is John Leitch. And he 


has done all this merely by putting in 

operation in these 40 corporations a unique plan 
which he originated some ten years ago—a 
lan which he has named “JNDUSTRIAL 
EMOCRACY.” 


In not one of all these 40 industrial 
plants has there been astrike since Leitch’s 
plan was introduced and carried out.’ In not a 
single plant has there been labor dictation, labor 
antagonism or dissatisfaction. And every one of 
these plants has IVCREASED PRODUCTION, 
LOWERED COSTS, PAID BIGGER WAGES 
AND MADE BIGGER PROFITS. 


John Leitch’s plan is somewhat 
startling—some might even call it revolu- 
tionary—but the all important thing about it is 
that it WORKS. It gets RESULTS — results 
that are oftentimes astounding. His unique plan 
ought to be in operation in every industrial plant, 
in every mine and mill and factory in America. 
The most important thing before every Employer 
today—the most important thing to all America 
—is the settling of the Labor Problem and the 
settling of it RIGHT. 





JOHN LEITCH 


And John Leitch’s plan is now avail- 
able to every Employer. His whole scheme 
of INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—exactly as 
operated in 40 industrial corporations—is now 
open to every Employer who wants to investigate 
its workings. 


In a simple, easily read book of less 
than 300 pages, he has given not only the 
full details of his plan, but also the ACTUAL 
RESULTS IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED for Capi- 
tal and for Labor in the 40 industrial concerns where 
it has been carried out. And this book is now 
ready under the title of 


MAN TO MAN 
The Story of Industrial Democracy 


In this book John Leitch doesn’t give you fanciful theories 


or the dreams of an impractical idealist. 


He simply gives you the 


PROVED METHOD which 40 corporations have successfully put into practice. 


He gives you specific instances of 
remarkable accomplishment in_ plants 
that are known throughout America—and 
with the full approval and endorsement of their owners, 
gives you the NAMES OF THE CORPORATIONS and 
the cities in which they are located. 


Hegives you the plain recordof what 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY has ac- 


complished with hardfisted workers and hard- 
‘headed employers, in factories and foundries, with both 
male and female labor, with skilled and unskilled workers, 
with the illiterate and the intelligent, with those who 
couldn’t speak English and those who could. 


Hetells what has been accomplished 
in plants making almost every kind of 
product—in plants making steel, pianos, auto- 
mobile parts, paints, women’s wear, men’s cloth- 


ing, boys’ waists, paper bags, furniture, tobacco 
pipes, textiles of various sorts, and in machine shops. 


We believe it to be the most re- 
markable book, bearing on the relations 
of Labor and Capital, that has ever been pub- 
lished, in this or any other country. We believe 


it will anangs the whole relation between Employer 
and Employed. 


»4§ 


Some Things That John Leitch 
Tells in “MAN TO MAN” 


He tells you how in the small power plant 
ofa a magpie concern in Indiana the workers 
themselves, as a result of his method, reduced the annual 


cost of coal, water, oil and labor from $12,350 to $7,693—~a clear saving 
of $4,657—and gives you the name of the plant and shows you how they did it, 


He tells you of a group of piece workers 


getting a piece work rate of 42 cents, who them- 
seloes devised new and ingenious jigs cut out lost motion— 
and THEN THESE WORKERS SUGGES ED THAT THEIR PIECE 
WORK RATE BE CUT FROM 42 CENTS TO 11 CENTS. And they 
made more money at the low rate than they did before. 


He gives you the name of a small factory 


that formerly employed 268 men, working at top 

speed, that is now turning out MORE GOODS and BET- 
£ RGOODS than ever before in the company’s history—and DOING 

Hd oh ba ONLY 168 MEN. Both workers and factory are mabing 
ig profits. 


He tells what happened in a foundry where 


production was constantly falling lower in spite 


of wage increases piled one on top of another, and how, in 
the fifth month of the working of the new plan, production was increased 
52 per cent over the best previous month in that foundry’s history. 


He shows how under his plan the slackers 


and wasters and professional agitators who block 


production and cripple profits are automatically thrown 
out without any worry on the part of the management. He points 
out that workers now all over America have acquired new tastes, new 
ambitions, new desires that MUST BE ‘SATISFIED. 


He shows why the present antagonism be- 
tween Capital and Labor MUST BE REMOVED. 


He emphasizes the fact that human hearts are just the 
same behind a worker’s shirt or behind a boiled white front; that the 
day laborer has human joys and sorrows, ambitions and aspirations, 
just the same as the millionaire. 


A Small Edition—for Employers Only 


We have printed only a small edition. It is not for general distribu- 
tion. We have printed only a sufficient quantity to fill the needs of 
those executives and employers who are vitally interested in SETTLING 
THE LABOR PROBLEM once and for all and settling it RIGHT. We 
will fill all orders in the order in which they are received, while this 
edition lasts. 


John Leitch’s book is not a popular novel. It is not a book to be 
skimmed through in an hour. On the contrary, one of the best in- 
formed men in American industry says: **This book is one of the 
greatest contributions to Am: n business that has ever been 
penned. It offers the only practical solution to intolerable labor 
conditions. Its methods and prin Y. are the methods and 
principles that MUST BE P INTO PRACTICE if we are to 
cocene the scourge of anarchy and riot and wild-eyed BOL- 
SHEVISM—that must be put see prpetiee if Capital is to have 
a fair chance, and if the people of America are to be happy, 
contented and prosperous.”’ 


You Need Send No Money 


unless you prefer to, for your own convenience. We don’t want any- 
one to pay for a copy of “MAN TO MAN” unless he appreciates its 
value. If he does not, we would much rather he would send it 
back for the use of someone else. Therefore you need send no 
money—merely mail the coupon and we will send the book, all charges 

aid. If you find it worth many times ia pete, send us your check 
Por $2.00-if not, SEND BACK THE BOOR. 


We Reserve the Right to Refuse all Orders 
after this First Small Edition is Exhausted. 


B. C, FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers of Forbes Magazine 

Dept-MM-3—299 Broadway—New York 

TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 

Please send me, postage paid, a copy of “MAN TO MAN,” by 


P 
ohn Leitch. I will either return the book to you or send you 
2.00, within five days after I receive the book. 


Name. 





Street Addr 





City. State. 
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HEN a customer goes into a store and 

sees an up-to-date National Cash Register 
on the counter, he knows at once that he is going 
to get quick, accurate service. 


If the proprietor of that store is asked why he 
uses a National Cash Register he will reply that 
it is a labor-saving device that helps him just the 
same as labor-saving machinery helps the manu- 
facturer, railroad man, farmer, and mechanic. 


When a customer makes a purchase in a store 
using an up-to-date National, he can not help 
but notice how quickly the clerks hand out parcel 
and change. He notices how careful they are— 
the smart, modern appearance of the store—the 
good servicé and prompt attention that he gets. 


Customers are also quick to notice the good 
values that such stores are able to offer; the 
accurate printed cash register figures; the freedom 
from disputes; the absence of errors. 
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‘Stores using a complete N. C. R. System 
can give the public good service 














Without a cash register 


Keeping store rec- 
ords by hand is as 
out of date as trav- 
eling by stage or 
fighting with bows 
and arrows. 





The most progress- 
ive stores all over 
the world are using 
and endorsing 
National Cash 
Registers. 


Machine-made records 





WE THANK YOU FOR YOUR PATRONAGE. 


National Cash Reg- PLEASE CALL AGAIN 
ister records are | Dx-1,00 -0001 uan14-19 
printed and accu- | = “™" = Date 


rate. They protect 
merchant, clerk, and 
customer. 


Harley & McMahon 
General Merchandise 
This receipt shows the amoun' it of your 








purchase. 
Return it in case of error or exchange. 





Careful, accurate clerks 


An up-to-date 
N.C. R. System is 
* a powerful force in 
¥ training clerks to 
be careful, accurate, 
and quick. 


Cash register serv- ‘ 
ice is the fastest in — 
the world. It makes 
shopping quick, * 
pleasant, and con- 
venient. 








A modern N. C. R. System is a business necessity because it 
does so much to increase business and reduce expenses 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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The Might of Inner Forces 


Your skyscraper presents a bold front of brick or 
stone. Very strong and sturdy it seems! Yet, beneath 
the surface is the real source of strength, its great steel 
inner structure. 


Your tire is “surfaced” with rubber, a very brave exterior. 
Outwardly, it seems strong enough to resist the grind. 
But,—to be certain, you must get the “inside story.” 


Surface indications mean little, because all tires are 
covered with the same substance—rubber. Look to the 
“innards” for superiority. 


The power of the ‘Royal Cord’ is enforced by “inner” 
methods. By steeling the ‘‘sinews”—by hardening the 
“heart”—pby strengthening the “core.” 


e This “inside” work makes for ruggedness and _ resist- 
United States Tires ance. This is why the ‘Royal Cord’ wears and wears,— 
why it defies shocks and strains. .. 

are Good Tires This is the reason for its liveliness and resiliency— 


why it makes smoother riding and easier steering. The 
‘Royal Cord’ doesn’t “fight the road”! 


‘Royal Cord’ 


one of the five 


——_ 


afte 
x <a a ~*~ 











‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND 


Vol IV, No. 8 


COMM-ENT 








me rere 


When E. H. Harriman was seized with his last, fatal 
illness he was terribly concerned that the news should 
not become public lest it cause a panic in the security 
markets. Lo! when the great railroad owner died, the 
stock market advanced. At the hour of 
his funeral the tribute paid him by his 


DO WE P * 3 
LIVE AT various railroads was to stop operations 
TOO RAPID for just one moment. At the end of 
A PACE? 


sixty seconds the wheels resumed re- 
volving as before. There has become 
noticeable, however, within the last two or three years 
a tendency to pause to pay a little more tribute to busi- 
ness leaders on passing from this world. When the 
head of a great enterprise dies, it is now quite common 
to close the place for an entire day. And, very recently, 
when President Edward Holbrook, of the Gorham Com- 
pany, died an announcement was published that the 
stores would remain closed for three days. 

Now, that may have appeared poor business, to 
pull down the blinds and close the doors for three whole 
working days. Yet does not this gracious act tend to 
heighten our respect for the concern? Does it not 
create a feeling that here is one establishment which 
takes time to observe what might be called the decen- 
cies of life? Are we not moved to feel that the Gorham 
Company has a heart as well as a till? 

Do you not sometimes feel—I do—that we live at 
too swift a pace, that in our race to possess the material 
things of life we trample upon some of the finer things? 
Have we not degenerated into interpreting life as con- 
sisting wholly of getting, acquiring, accumulating? 
Are we not in danger of forgetting that getting, acquir- 
ing, accumulating, is only a means to an end, not an 
end in itself? Life does not consist of an abundance 
of possession — rich food, gorgeous raiment, palatial 
homes, limousines and the like. After all the only life 
that yields satisfaction is a life that finds more joy in 
giving than getting, in helping than being helped, in 


administering rather than being administered to. These _ 


elementary truths sink deeper and deeper into my mind 
the.more I see of millionaires and learn their innermost 
thoughts. It all sounds, I know, very. Sunday-Schoolly, 
very platitudinous ; but if we take time to live and reflect 
and look to the end, we realize more and more as we 


grow older that the things which count most are the 
eternal verities, the platitudes which are as.old as the 
hills, the simple truths which even a lisping child, can 
comprehend. 
* * * 

Never contrive to make it easy for your concern to get along 


without you. 
* * * 


To put the railroads again under the thumb of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which did its best to wreck them before, 
would lead the country nowhere—except, probably to renewed chaos 


by and by. ‘ * ‘ 


Business is human. The personal element, the world 
is learning, counts far more than was formerly recog- 
nized. Said Thomas E. Wilson, the packer, in chatting 
about his recent experiences in Europe: “It was, of 

. course, extremely informative to see 
and learn the conditions there, to obtain 


IT IS THE , 

PERSONAL actual figures regarding the number of 
TOUCH THAT : ss 
COUNTS cattle, the dearth of foodstuffs in these 


countries, and so forth. But I believe the 

most valuable feature of my trip was the 
personal touch it enabled me to éstablish with our men 
there. It was the first trip I had made to Europe since 
I became head of the business and, by meeting one 
another, talking with one another and getting to know 
one another in a friendly, intimate way, I am sure we 
will all be able to accomplish better results.” ‘6m 
Wilson is one of the ablest leaders of our twentieth 
century business men. Coming from the ranks himself, 
he has no antiquated notions about autocracy in running 
a business. He believes in democracy because he is at 
heart a democrat. The wonderful progress Wilson & 
Company have made is due in no small measure to 
this, faculty of its moving spirit for inspiring confidence 
and loyalty in others. 

Alvan Macauley, president of the Packard Motor 
Car Company must also have the right idea about how 
to deal with men. I have just been told of the following 
incident. On the eve of Christmas of 1917 a long train 
of Packard Motor trucks had been dispatched overland 
from Detroit to the Atlanticyseaboard. Consequently, 
the drivers and other attendants had to be away from 
their families on Christmas day. Mr. Macauley, realiz- 
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ing how much of a self-sacrifice this entailed upon the 
men, sent a personal telegram to each one telling them 
how sincerely he regretted their having to be away 
from home at Christmas, but emphasized that they 
were performing as valuable a service to their country 
as if they were in the front-line trenches. I°am told 
that this little message cheered the men remarkably 
and reconciled them to the situation. 

This simply affords another little illustration of 
the part that the personal touch can play in conducting 
the affairs of large—or, for that matter, small—busi- 
ness organizations., We are all human beings before 
we are packing plant employees, motor truck drivers, 
or anything else, and-like to be treated as such. 

ok oR aK ; 

America’s ships have cost $2,861,755,570. Whether they will 
prove worth it depends upon whether the Government gives prac- 
tical shipowners a chance to run them at a reasonable profit in com- 


petition with Britain and Japan. 
* - * 


’ A large employer, noted for the consideration he gave 


his workers, recently said to me: “The most dangerous 
Bolshevists are not the men we call by that name, but 
the Bourbon employers who still want to treat their 
workers like serfs.” I immediately 
thought of the management of the 


HOW NOT American Woolen Company, whose 
TO MANAGE ficht ee RE e i 
A BUSINESS ghts with-their employees have Deen 


notorious. While enlightened employ- 

ers as well as others were emphasizing 
the imperative importance of avoiding labor troubles, 
the Woolen Trust saw fit to take steps which cut down 
the wages of its workers and, of course, trouble ensued. 
That was bad enough. But the management chose this 
fatal moment for announcing an extra dividend of ten 
per cent. on the company’s common stock, following 
closely the payment of a previous extra dividend of five 
per cent. The effect of this action upon the mind of 
disgruntled workers can readily be imagined. 

The disbursement of fifteen per cent. in extra divi- 
dends at such a period would not have been quite so bad 
had the company been in the habit of earning and pay- 
ing dividends on its common stock before the war. But 
the fact was that the $20,000,000 common stock of the 
Woolen Trust was so watery that it had never before 
approached the dividend stage. In the year before the 
war the common shares had sold at 14%, in 1914 at 12, 
and in 1915 at 1534. But it contrived to get such prices 
for its product when the war emergency came that it 
showed earnings of more than forty per cent. in 1917 
and did still better in 1918, sending the common shares 
up to the neighborhood of 130, or ten times the low 
price at which they sold.in 1914. 

Is it to be wondered at that, in view of such abnor- 
mal profits, the workers contended that the company 
was profiteering at the expense of the public and at the 
expense of its employees? You may have noticed a 
newspaper advertisement a week or more ago announc- 


ing that the company had decided to give each worker 
a modest insurance policy. This sort of gift comes 
with good grace from concerns which have treated their 
workers in a way to win their confidence and loyalty, 
but it is apt to be interpreted by the Woolen Trust 
workers as a sop. However, for the sake of industrial 
peace in this country, it is to be hoped that the granting 
of the insurance policy marks the beginning of a more 
successful labor policy by the Woolen Company man- 


agement. 
8 os ok a 


Cinches don’t last. 
* * * 
“Vanderlip means more to me than any of my own 
flesh and blood,” the late James: Stillman, with deep 
emotion, said to me not long before he died. Mr. Still- 
man was conscious that Mr. Vanderlip had done for 
him and for the National City Bank of 
New York what Mr. Stillman himself 


VANDERLIP’S 

RESIGNATION could never have done. Before Mr. 
AND HIS Vanderlip took the helm, the City Bank 
FUTURE 


was not in public favor. Usually it was 
referred to as “the tail of the Standard 
Oil dog,” or something of similar strain. Mr. Vanderlip, 
by years of painstaking effort, transformed the whole 
attitude of the public towards the City Bank and its 
allied organizations. When Mr. Vanderlip announced 
the formation of the American International Corpora- 
tion a chorus of public approval arose. By that time 
the people were for, not against, the City Bank and 
what it stood for. Mr. Stillman could never have ac- 
complished that; he was not temperamentally fitted for 
the task. I frankly told Mr. Stillman that was the 
greatest thing Mr. Vanderlip had done for the City 
Bank—overcoming the public’s antagonism and gaining 
its goodwill. 

Mr. Stillman voiced his affection for Mr. Vanderlip 
at the very time Wall Street was buzzing with rumors 
that a coldness had sprung up between them and that 
Mr. Vanderlip was slated to go. And I understand that 
Mr. Stillman left his affairs in such shape that Mr. 
Vanderlip could remain in power as long as he should 
choose. 

Just what led up to Mr. Vanderlip’s sudden retire- 
ment has not yet transpired. Mr. Vanderlip has been 
somewhat non-committal except that he assured the 
newspaper reporters that the rumors about friction 
were absolutely unfounded. If this be so, the question 
then arises, Why did Mr. Vanderlip, who is still.in the 
prime of life, take so unusual a step? What has he in 
mind for the future? He indicated to the reporters 
that, after a long vacation out on his Californian estate, 
where he would have opportunity to “get acquainted 
with his family,” he would turn his attention to matters 
of public importance. This statement at once set Wall 
Street’s tongue wagging as to whether Mr. Vanderlip 
had his eye on the White House. I recall having once 
discussed with him the question of having a business 
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man as President, and I made a smiling remark as to 
his own ideas. He replied: “I was long enough in Wash- 
ington to learn what’s what there, and for the life of 
me.I cannot.see why anyone should be crazy to become 
President of the United States. It is one of the most 
trying, and, usually, thankless, jobs in the country.” 

%- It is inconceivable, however, that Mr. Vanderlip 
should enter anything savoring of semi-retirement, for 
he throbs with energy, his head teems with large-scale 
ideas and ideals for human progress, and his heart beats 
warm with human sympathy. Some of our conspicuous 
figures are financiers first and men second. Mr. Van- 
derlip is a man first and a financier second. To him the 
accumulating of a gigantic fortune has never loomed 
as the most worthwhile object in life. The City Bank, 
for illustration, is today almost as much of a uniyersity 
as a financial institution. In Mr. Vanderlip’s eyes the 
human equation must always come first. (Incidentally, 
he built a $200,000 model school on his Scarborough 
estate, where the children of workmen sit on the same 
bench as his own children.) He is the antithesis of a 
Bourbon; springing from humble people, his sympathies 
are with the humble rather than with the mighty. The 
criticism has sometimes been made by Wall Street’s 
magnates that Mr. Vanderlip was not a great banker. 
_The implication always was that he was too much inter- 
ested in other things than money-making. And I believe 
he himself would plead guilty to the charge. 

My own idea is that, instead of Mr. Vanderlip’s 
career having ended, it is only about to enter a new and 
broader phase and that, if his ambitions lie that way, 
he may yet be brought forth by the people to serve them 
in high office. ; 
* * * 

Business is getting better. 
* * * 
On the day our soldiers laid down their arms they 
demanded educational books. This statement was made 
at luncheon the other day by Secretary of War Baker. 
He described the colossal facilities which were promptly 
provided for giving our soldiers in 
France every conceivable school and 
college course, and told how it warmed 
his ‘heart to enter a vast classroom and 
find a doughboy standing, chalk in hand, 
in front of a blackboard, demonstrating 
the most intricate mathematical problems for the in- 
truction of.a class including perhaps two or three ma- 
jors, half-a-dozen captains, a score of lieutenants, as 
well as non-commissioned officers and privates. The 
artificial rank. stamped by the uniform gave way to 
the more naturat-rank of brains and ability. There was, 
he said, in France one army university larger in mem- 
bership than any in the United States and having a cur- 
riculum which covered every imaginable subject from 
English to astronomy. He added that it advertised in 
the Stars and Stripes and elsewhere that it would an- 
swer any question any soldier cared to send in—it was 


SOLDIERS 
HAVE NEW 
VIEWPOINT 


———————— 


———————— ee 


prepared to conduct, so to speak, a correspondence 
course in any branch of learning. The demand for 
places in these temporary universities, as well as in the 
universities of France and England and Scotland and 
Ireland, where the doors were thrown wide open to 
American soldiers, was overwhelming. 

As a result of their experiences in Europe, their 
military training, their meeting death face to face, their 
new perspective, their increased education, many of our 
soldiers, Secretary Baker explained, were returning 
with new and higher ideas, with a broader viewpoint, 
with a higher sense oi what they were capable of doing. 
The consequence was that some of them did not relish 
taking up life here exactly where they left off. They 
were coming back with greater self-reliance, great self- 
confidence, greater determination to win their way in 
the world. They were seeking wider opportunities, 
increased responsibilities and correspondingly greater 
compensation. This ambitious spirit was really an in- 
valuable national asset if kept within bounds and if it 
were rationally utilized by American employers. The 
Secretary pleaded for recognition of this changed con- 
dition and emphasized that, as far as possible, business 
men and the public in general should strive to under- 
stand and accommodate these returning soldiers. Their 
achievements in the war, he confided, were universally 
admitted to have been beyond all expectations, beyond 
all praise. 


It was cheering to hear from Secretary of Labor 
Wilson that the peek of unemployment had been passed 
and that more men are now finding jobs every week 


than are being released from the service. Bolshevists, 
anarchists, I. W. W. firebrands and such like scatter- 
brains are still exceedingly active throughout the United 
States and are still obsessed with the idea that they 
can overturn the existing order ; but there are increasing 
indications that, if the governmental authorities, fed- 
eral, state and municpial, handle the situation tactfully 
but firmly, all danger of grave trouble here can be aver- 
ted. Every man who has seen the horrors of Europe 
comes back satisfied that America is a good land to live 
in and does not need to be Russianized. 
* * * 
The Fourth of July is becoming a bigger day on the world’s 
calendar every time it comes round, 
* * * 
The Senate of the United States has hoisted itself up 
to universal ridicule. The whole peace treaty “leak” 
incident exhibited American politics at their worst. The 
guilty senators palpably were inspired by eagerness to 
bespatter President Wilson, not by 
SENATORS public spiritedness or patriotism or a 
MAKE FOOLS sense of duty. Even Senator Lodge, 
OF from whom the public would have ex- 
be carmaacat ty: pected better things, has tarnished his 
reputation for statesmanship. The ex- 
cited upheavings of the United States Senate did not 
reveal a mountain of villainy—not even a very small 
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mouse. President Wilson came out of the mudslinging 
without a spot. Nor were “the Wall Street interests” 
shown to have utilized the full treaty as the basis for 
making millions in speculation. The only persons who 
emerged from the episode covered with ignominy were 
the senators who were responsible for it. 

When Henry P. Davison says that he was anxious 
to examine the Red Cross provisions of the treaty his 


word can be accepted absolutely, for any one and every- 


one who has met Mr. Davison since he threw himself 
into Red Cross work could not but be impressed by his 
tremendous earnestness and zeal and industry in the 
cause. As I wrote long ago, Mr. Davison became as one 
transformed. He was no longer Davison the banker. 
He-was Davison the Red Cross crusader, the dynamic 
apostle of service to humanity. And his testimony re- 
vealed that the moment he discovered that the text of 
the treaty was not being made public here, he decided 
not to show it even to his partners. [he only person 
he showed it to was Elihu Root, whose association with 
international Red Cross affairs for many years had 
been intimate and active. Mr. Morgan, it was disclosed, 
made not the slightest effort to obtain the treaty. Even 
Mr. Morgan’s critics are compelled to acknowledge that 
he has the highest possible sense of honor; indeed, he 
is far more concerned about safeguarding the reputa- 
tion of the house founded by his grandfather and devel- 
oped by his father than he is to extend the activities 
and ramifications of the firm on an inordinate scale. 
The net truth is that possession of the full text of 
the treaty could not have been worth a single dollar 
to any one anxious to use it—or misuse it—for specula- 
tive purposes. The published summary was a piece of 


masterly condensation, fair as Justice herself. 
* * * 


The only houses that are empty in New York are the poorer . 


ones on the East Side. The “proletariat” are ascending the social 
scale. 
~ * * 

“I can buy a book at the local newsdealer’s with better 
covers and as good paper for 75 cents, and I don’t want 
to pay you $2 for your ‘Keys to Success.’” So writes 
a gentleman from Wisconsin who had requested to be 

sent “Keys to Success” on approval. He 
Do You apparently hadn’t examined the con- 
ALSO, — tents of the book, hadn’t read a single 
BUY chapter or tried to form any idea of the 
COVERS? fs ‘ ‘i 

volume’s value to him. Evidently he 

simply wanted to buy a pair of pretty 
covers, something that looked well on the outside re- 
gardless of what was inside. A childish way of buying 
a book, isn’t it? 

And yet—well, are we not all more or less guilty 

of judging things, and also people, by their covers? 
Aren’t we inclined to be swayed by appearances rather 


‘than by actualities? Aren’t we given to looking at the 
outside of the cup rather than the inside? Don’t we — 


too often judge people by what they have on them 











rather than what they have in them? It is the easiest 
way, of course. But it is deplorably superficial. This 
superficiality is a sign of the times, is it not? Are we 
not satisfied to read headlines and let the article go? 
When we buy clothes, are we not too often guided by 
the pattern rather than by the texture of the material? 

Come to thing of it, I believe that one of the main 
differences between the successful and the unsuccessful 
person lies in just what we are talking about: the one 
examines a thing thoroughly, delves-into it, analyzes it 
and forms a judgment based on fundamentals, whereas 
the other takes the easier but ineffective course of sim- 
ply looking at surfaces. You cannot raise a worthwhile 
crop without digging. 

* * * 


Make sure the prize you chase is worth the price. 
* * * 


Being one of a large family and having many relatives 
has advantages. If you have brothers and sisters and 
cousins and nephews and nieces of all ages, from little 
toddlers to grown-ups, you are drawn close to human 
life at all stages, and when you go out 
to rough it in the world you have broad- 


TOUCHING , 

LIFE AT er sympathies and a better understand- 
MANY ing than the young man or young woman 
POINTS ‘s sf tex ao 


brought up in an “exclusive” atmos- 
phere in a wealthy home where poor 
relatives are taboo. Often when a street urchin: does 
something cheeky and I am inclined to feel resentful, 
something about his countenance or his clothes or his 
manner will remind me of one or other of my brothers 
when they were kiddies, and I at once feel a bond of 
sympathy. Or, again, if I run across a young man who 
has been shiftless and is down at the heels, I cannot 
feel very indignant when I can draw from my mind a 
similar picture of some one of my very numerous rela- 
tives. Then, having been brought up in poor circum- 
stances, without a single taste of luxury in any form, 
one feels very close to others similarly circumstanced. 

Wealth, very, very often chills. It builds a little 
wall of exclusiveness around itself. It is constantly on 
the defensive, always expecting raids. The rich man 
fears that if a stranger is allowed to approach him the 
object will be a “touch.” The man or woman who has 
never known poverty cannot understand the feelings, 
the viewpoint, the attitude of the poor as can one who 
has lived that life. ‘The person who has always been 
rich and who has been restricted in forming friendships 
misses much that goes to make one more tender, more 
comprehending, more considerable, more liberal, more 
tolerant. Few friendships among the rich have as 
strong a grip as the friendships among the poor. 
Friendships among the poor usually entail giving, self- 
sacrifice, the very things that cement. 

Being one of a large brood and having all sorts 
and conditions of relatives may have drawbacks, but 
it also has compensations that tend to broaden, deepen 
and enrich life. 
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On Friday evenings the entire community at Chester, Pennsylvania., where the great shipbuilding concerns had on their employees’ roll thirty-two nationalities, 
join for the weekly dance and get-together meeting. 


PUTS JOY AND CONTENTMENT INTO LIFE 


NE of the worthwhile lessons we have 
O learned from the war is that content- 
ment is such a tremendous. national 
asset that it is worth concerted and intelli- 
Success 


gent effort to attain and maintain. 
for a nation, as well as for an individual, is 
based upon a vital contentment growing out 
of a balanced life, decent working conditions 
and opportunity for recreation and social en- 


joyment. In our complex civilization these 
conditions and opportunities depend almost en- 
tirely upon group organization rather than 
upon the individual. The group must see that 
each member is permitted to lead a rounded- 
out, normal, social life. 

Certain of the so-called “morale-building” 
agencies, profiting by their experience in bring- 
ing contentment to large bodies of men during 
the war, are turning to the larger problein 
of providing civilian content. 

If by means of organized, co-operative effort 
during the war, the morale of great masses of 
men was brought to a high pitch—and sus- 
tained there indefinitely—why cannot groups 
of ordinary citizens be brought to a similar 
state? One big war-time agency answers the 
question thus: If we make permanent that 
spirit of service and co-operation which swept 
American communities during the war, and if 
we provide national leadership for widespread 
community organization, then the life of every 
American community will be harmonious, and 
there will be much good work carried on in 
the spirit in which all people joined hands for 
war work. That is, moreover, the shortest 
road to stable business and industrial condi- 
tions, and to greater national productiveness. 

One war-work agency seems particularly 
fitted to promote contentment of the construc- 
tive variety, because in its morale-building ac- 
tivities for the Government it was concerned 
not with the temporary camp groups, but with 
the organization of surrounding towns and 
cities for entertainment and hospitality for 
men in uniform. War Camp Community Ser- 
vice not only learned the possibilities and 
methods of mass-recreation, but gained inval- 
nable experience in stimulating and co-ordi- 


How Chester and Bethlehem 
Oust Cancer of Bolshevism 
by Simple Methods 
By JESSIE B. PAYNE 


nating community effort and service. It has 
now recognized the call to carry on its work 
of: community organization and federation in 
a wider way as a valuable contribution to the 
readjustment process now taking place in na- 
tional life. 

Already it has carried the work beyond the 
experimental stage in seweral cities. In those 
communities particularly where the social and 
recreational program was initiated not for uni- 
formed men but, at Government request, for 





HAPPINESS 

IFE must hold more than work. Hap- 

piness is the most deadly foe of Bol- 

shevism. How can happiness be in- 
fused into a community, especially a com- 
munity composed chiefly of working people 
comprising many nationalities? The prob- 
lem is not hard to solve if gone about in 
the right way, this article clearly reveals. 
The experiences here related are as a re- 
freshing breeze. Other communities will 
be inspired to go and do likewise. 








war workers, there have been remarkable in- 
dications of general betterment—decreased la- 
bor turnover, whole-hearted co-operation 
among agencies previously antagonistic, a new 
community spirit, a carrying into other fields 
of the war-time willingness to serve in pa- 
triotic causes, and, in general, an increase of 
contentment among all classes of workers. 

War Camp Community Service has organ- 
ized its activities for soldiers and sailors in 
more than six hundred communities. The ac- 
tivities for war workers have been developed 
in thirty-two industrial centers. Naturally, it 
is in the latter group that the permanent values 
of community organization have become most 
evident. 


Chester, Pa., is an example of a city in which 
organized friendliness has wrought wonders. 
Here the great ship-building concerns had on 
their employees’ roll thirty-two nationalities, 
and the record of the community was by no 
means free from accounts of race and indus- 
trial troubles. 

Supplying contentment to thirty-two differ- 
ent nationalities, then, was the chief problem 
in Chester when Community Service first 
started to operate, and even to the large-vis- 
ioned director, Charles Frederick Waller, and 
his enthusiastic staff it looked like a hard task. 
However, acting under the persuasion that 
contentment means the right balance between 
work and recreation, and that recreation 
means social contact as well as athletics, mar- 
velous progress has been made. 

Chester is an old, conservative city of his- 
toric interest located on the Delaware river 
thirteen miles southwest of Philadelphia. Be- 
fore the war the population was about 40,000; 
it is now estimated at something like 90,000, 
with several thousand to be added for three 
separate boroughs included in the territory of 
this new Community Service. National au- 
thority for the movement for better industrial 
and social conditions in this city of suddenly- 
augmented population comes from the United 
States Department of Labor through its Com- 
mission on Living Conditions. 

The field of action of the first committee, 
as sent out in letters of appointment from 
Washington under the signature of Joseph 
Lee, President of Community Service, includes 
“reducing labor turnover and strengthening 
morale and efficiency through community or- 
ganization, and activities such as community 
singing, baths, and comfort stations, club- 
houses, games, dances, neighborly socials and 
through larger uses of parks, schools and other 
social resources.” 

Community Service was started in Chester 
last November. At that time a governing 
committee was appointed, with William C. 
Sproul, of Pennsylvania, as chairman. In his 
absence at the State Capital, Thomas W. Alli- 
son, vice-chairman and a large employer of 


mm. 

















labor, has been in active charge of Community 
Service for Chester and vicinity. Upon the 
governing committee are five representatives 
of labor, four women, ten business men, the 
superintendent of schools and the mayor. 

First of all, Chester’s assistance was enlisted 
and the plans for the work spread by means 
of “parlor conferences,” for which each hos- 
tess of an evening invited to her home a group 
of neighbors. Several members of the Com- 
munity Service staff then explained to the 
gathering what was being done, inviting and 
receiving suggestions and constructive criti- 
cism. So much enthusiasm was aroused among 
Chester people by this method and by larger 
gatherings that upon the announcement that 
school buildings were at the service of the 
community in the evening, one matron whose 
three sons were in active service remarked, 
“Well, it is really worth the war to get 
Chester’s schools open to the public.” 


By the use of the school buildings there is at 
once a club center for every district in the 
city. Perhaps the most appreciated is the 
opening of Jones school as a forum and school 
center for the colored people, whose interest 
is so keen that no obstacles have been allowed 
to stand in their way. After the first enthu- 
siasm over the privilege of using the school 
there came the disheartening news that there 
was no lighting system in the building, but 
this drawback was promptly overcome by the 
colored women of the neighborhood. Emulat- 
ing the virgin of old, each matron brought a 
lamp, trimmed and burning brightly, to the 
first meeting, and since that time the work in 
the social forum and school classes has pro- 
gressed most happily by the light of loaned 
lamps. ; 


Colossal Americanization Work 


The Community Service work for and by the 
colored people is under the guidance of Sarah 
Collins Fernandis, a colored woman, graduate 
of Hampton Institute. Mrs. Fernandis, who 
is a writer of no mean ability, has written a 
pageant for her people to be presented by 
them, showing the evolution of their race, 
from African environment, through slavery 
and emancipation periods in this country, to 
the present stage of community sharing and 
service. When deadly race riots in Chester 
of recent years are remembered, the present 
share of the colored population in making 
Community Service real and successful seems 
an achievement for Chester to be doubly 
proud of. 

Probably the Americanization work is the 
most picturesque, as it is the most colossal, of 
the tasks assumed by. Community Service. 
But Americanization does not mean welfare 





Bringing their own lamps “trimmed and burning,” and their chairs, too, these 
working people of Chester are using the unlighted, unfinished room in the 
Jones School for weekly forum meetings and social activities. 
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work with a patronizing flavor. Instead, it 
means co-ordinating the foreign groups and 
allowing them to discuss and decide what they 
have to contribute to the community and what 
they most wish given to them. For instance, 
until the community work was started the 
French people, with all their impetuous love 
of their own race, did not know each other ex- 
cept by adjacent location in residence or by 
the merest chance—likewise, the Greeks who 
conduct restaurants and candy shops by day 
and read Attic Greek by night, the Belgians, 





A wonderful spirit of comradeship exists among the 
different nationalities in the men’s club. 


the Russians, the Syrians, the Welsh, the Japa- 
nese and all the remainder of the thirty-two. 

As a result of each group finding itself 
there has been outreaching to other groups, 
until a universal feeling of comradeship exists 
which makes communal work very natural. 
In March a great pageant, including eight ra- 
cial clubs, was produced with a tremendous 
mass of spectators from Chester and surround- 
ing cities. For this moving spectacle, native 
costumes, from colorful Italian peasant garb 
to complete Russian equipment topped by a 
Russian boot cap, were brought out of hidden 
trunks and closets. 

Undoubtedly, much of the success in the 
Americanization work has come from the 
method of approach, which says virtually : “We 
are conscious of the charm in your contribu- 
tions to our city. What have you for our com- 
munity plan?” Then straightway folk songs, 
dances, costumes and quaint little plays are 
revived, and both those who give and those 
who receive are enriched by the revivals. 

A discovery made in the Russian group held 
true in many others and proved very helpful 
in bringing the foreign mind into touch with 
American thought as to government. The dis- 
covery was that practically all the Russians 
had come from small, scattered country com- 
munities where there has been for many years 
a very large amount of community organiza- 
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tion, including co-operative buying and selling 
and other activities in which the town acts as 
one united family group. All this background 
has been brought to bear on their problems in 
the new environment. Having learned the 
value of acting in co-operative groups in their 
native land, the Russians, for example, can 
readily see the advantage of the foreign groups 
in Chester working in harmony with each 
other and with the city, if Chester is to be ad- 
vanced adequately in the improvement of liv- 
ing conditions and in the promotion of efficient 
human relationships. 

Nor is the emphasis placed chiefly upon 
pageants and the side of recreation ; but all the 
real problems which mean efficient, happy liv- 
ing are brought out and constructively re- 
viewed. In fact, the opening half-hour of 
every foreign club meeting is devoted to a 
forum where the greatest community needs 
are discussed, and from the suggestions from 
the people themselves has come most of the 
best socializing work done. 


Active at Bethlehem, Pa. 


~ What Community Service can do in a great 
industrial center to provide enjoyment for the 
leisure hour of workers is also admirably illus- 
trated in Bethlehem, Pa. When last summer 
L. H. Weir, representing War Camp Commun- 
ity Service, took charge of the introduction 
of organized recreation and free-time activi- 
ties in Bethlehem, he found that astonishingly 
little preparation had been made. Although 
the city is 200 years old, there was no park and 
no real playground open to the public. Today 
one large park of 80 acres along Saucon Creek 
is nearing completion ; another park along the 
Lehigh River is projected, as is a public golf 
course; a complete and most attractive club 
with spacious grounds is open for girls of all 
classes in the heart of the city, and another of 
country club type, with a swimming pool, will 
be open soon; a municipal hall has been ob- 
tained for dances in South Bethlehem: a gen- 
eral Community House is soon to be opened in 
Saucon Park, with a bathing attachment; and 
widespread athletic activities, including two 
soccer leagues, are interesting the young men 
of the town and are producing remarkable re 

sults. In all these movements the Community 
Service representatives have had the hearty 
co-operation of Mayor Archibald Johnston. the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the Silvex Company, of which Ed- 
ward Schwab is president, Lattig & Shimer, 
school furniture manufactures, and many 


prominent citizens. 
One notable fact which stands out promi- 
nently is the very active interest in Community 
(Continued on page 1141) 






A training class in the gymnasium of the attractive W. C. C. S. club- 
house in Chester. The widespread athletic activities are interesting both 
young men and women and are producing phenomenal results, 
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Scene during the flag raising at the second anniversary of the installation of Industrial Democracy by the 900 workers of the William Demuth & Co. plant., at 
Richmond Hill, L. I. It was in the spring of 1917 that the employees of the concern formally adopted the Federal Constitution of the United States as a 


model upon which to base their administration of self-government. 


Photo shows, from left to right, George Meyer, President of the House of Repre- 


sentatives; John Leitch, founder of Industrial Democracy; Dr. L. Elliott, and Congressman David J. O’Comnnell. 


TO SPREAD INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


HIRTY employers, interested in Industrial 

[ Democracy, held a conference at the Wal- 

dorf-Astoria and appointed a committee to 
take steps to form an organization to co-operate 
with John Leitch, in a practical way, to promul- 
gate the establishment of Industrial Democracy 
in plants which are clamoring for it throughout 
the country. 

Leopold Demuth, president of William Demuth 
& Company, of Richmond Hill, L. I., who enter- 
tained the party at lunch, was made chairman 
of the committee, and the other members tenta- 
tively named were also employers who are run- 
ning their establishments under the Leitch plan, 
namely, Sidney Blumenthal, of. Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Company, leather manufacturers, New 
York; B. Edmund David, of the David Silk 
Mills, Paterson, N. J.; Albert S. Bond, president 
of the Packard Piano Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and I. W. England, president of the Passaic 
Metal Ware Co., Passaic, N. J. Professor E. 
R. A. Seligman, the famous economist of Colum- 
bia University, who was present and addressed 
the employers, also accepted membership on the 
committee 


Not a “One Man Job” 


Among those who took part in the discussion, 
in addition to those already named, were J. S. 
Carr, Jr., of the Durham Hosiery Mills, who is 
about to introduce Industrial Democracy; C: H. 
Ingersoll, president Robert Ingersoll & Bro.; S. 
J. Kingsbury, president Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany; Alfred L. Ferguson, of the Windsor Print 
Works, North Adams, Mass., where the new 
system is being installed ; Samuel Lewisohn, vice- 
president of the Tennessee Copper Co., also now 
inaugurating Industrial Democracy; Samuel 
Crowther, Bayside, L. I., and B. C. Forbes, of 
Forbes Magazine; while among others present 
were F. M. Loper, Miami Copper Co.; Clarence 
S. Thompson, Wm. Demuth & Co.; W. L. Shaw, 
W. L. McElwain & Co.; J. W Paris, Paris- 
Hencken Co.; L. S. Bitner, Procter & Gamble; 
P. L. Van Dyke, American Thread Co.; Dean 
Clark, The National Carbon Co.; Wm. J. Knapp, 
National Carbite Co.; Robert A. Leeson, Uni- 
yersal Winding Co.; Samuel Knopf and Mr. 


Employers Form Organization 
to Promulgate Mr. Leitch’s 
Successful Plan 


By THE EDITOR 


Hubbard, Sidney Blumenthal & Co.; V. Jordan, 
Everybody’s Magazine; Lewis A. Wilson, De- 
partment of Education, Albany, N. Y.; Rowland 
Hazard, Peace Dale, Rhode Island; and Robert 
E. Simon, New York. 

Mr. Demuth, who presided, explained that it 
had become a physical impossibility for Mr. Leitch 
to cope with the avalanche of inquiries which 
were rushing into his office from all parts of the 
country or to see one-tenth of the employers and 
executives who were anxious to discuss matters 
with him. So many requests for detailed in- 
formation were also flooding those employers 
operating under Industrial Democracy that it had 
become difficult, Mr. Demuth explained, to give 
them prompt and adequate attention. Those who 
had enjoyed the blessings of Industrial Democ- 
racy, however, were so grateful and so enthusi- 
astic that they were anxious to spread the gospel 
and to facilitate its wider introduction, and they 
had persuaded Mr. Leitch to co-operate in form- 
ing some sort of organization adequately to meet 
the situation. ‘ 

One suggestion which found favor was that the 
various Industrial Democracy employers should 
co-operate with Mr. Leitch in building up a staff 
of mature, broad-gauge men, capable of going 
out, under Mr. Leitch’s direction, and conducting 
the not-always-easy preliminaries connected 
with the introduction of Industrial’ Democracy 
into a plant. It was recognized that Industrial 
Democracy was so valuable, and met so urgent 


a need of the times, that its practical promulga- 
tion was no longer a “one man job.” € 


Professor Seligman, while cordially hailing 
Mr. Leitch’s plan as a valuable step towards the 
desired goal, was inclined to take exception to 
the use of the term “Industrial Democracy.” He 
pointed out that the plan was only one step to- 
wards the genuine industrial democracy. Under 
real democracy, Professor Seligman emphasized, 
the people, the voters, could turn out office 


holders on becoming dissatisfied with them. Mr. 
Leitch’s system, moreover, did not give the 
workers full say in such matters as the purchase 
of raw materials, merchandising methods, finan- 
cial arrangements, and the like. He also declared 
that since education was the foundation stone of 
true democracy, more attention should be given 
to this phase of the problem. 

Mr. Leitch, in reply, frankly admitted that In- 
dustrial Democracy was not a perfect panacea, 
not a millennial solution of the labor problem, 
but claimed that it went as far as was possible 
at this stage of our development. His aim was 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary progress. 
He sincerely believed that the time was coming 
when the president and other executives of an 
organization would not hesitate to put themselves 
up for reelection or rejection at every annual 
meeting, because he was convinced that under 
Industrial Democracy the workers would insist 
upon the retention of the right kind of bosses 
and would not turn out any executive without 
abundant cause—and if any concern did have an 
executive who did not measure up to requirements 
it would be a good thing for the stockholders as 
well as for the workers to have him turned out. 

Ideals Linked with Actualities 

As for education, he declared emphatically 
that the operation of Industrial Democracy had 
an educative and broadening influence beyond the 
comprehension of anyone not familiar with the 
actual working of the plan. The idea of having 
master craftsmen train the younger men had al- 
ready been introduced in numbers of establish- 
ments and was destined to be very greatly ex- 
tended, as this was an integral part of the idea 


snderlying Industrial Democracy. 


He had no doubt that by and by, as workers 
were educated up to it, the managerial problems 
enumerated -by. Professor Seligman would be 
taken up by the executives with the employees. 
So far there had been no attempts in this direc- 
tion nor any dissatisfaction on this score; but 
Mr. Leitch added that many of these advanced 
matters would be taken up when the time be- 
came ripe. ; 
(Continued on page 1141) 
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The “early birds” at the Capewell Horse Nail Company in Hartford, Conn., who frequently appear as early as seven in the morning to have a quiet hour with the 
piano before the day starts. Music not only increases the production of a factory —a ten per cent. increase was made after a concert in one plant over any previous 
day in its history—but creates a splendid feeling of fellowship among the employees. 


MUSIC ACTS AS IMPETUS TO BUSINESS 


ARTICLE III. 


REMEMBER reading the lovely “Christmas 
Carol” of Charles Dickens. Read it; re-read 
it, for it cannot but melt frost from the heart. 

Dickens in his quaint way starts the reader 
thinking when he insists that Scrooge was 
“dead as a doornail.” Why, he goes on, door- 
nails or any other kind of nails should be 
thought of in connection with being dead, he 
didn’t know. But doornails and other nails 
are dead and cold and unemotional, and there- 
fore Scrooge was dead as a doornail. 

So, if any kind of enterprise should be far 
removed from so living, throbbing and emo- 
tional a force as music, naturally it would be 
a concern that makes nails. But, Scrooge, 
Charles Dickens and all rules to the contrary, 
nails and music, if you please, are going along 
hand-in-hand. 


Conducive to Good Mental Attitude 


I don’t think that the kind of nails made 
with the aid of music, whether doornails or 
horsenails, will make a great deal of difference. 
Let me reveal that for a long time the Cape- 
well Horse Nail Company has been indulging 
in musical entertainment for its employees. 
In fact, they say that the Capewell girls are 
just full of music, that after a satisfying so- 
journ in the lunch room their thoughts at once 
turn to music. The piano is the most used 
piece of furniture in the attractive rest room. 
Some of the girls play well; some are tireless 
accompanists for the full choruses of happy 
voices. 

The girls practiced anthems at Christmas 
time, and they rendered “Holy Night” and 
other music in a manner reminiscent of Schu- 
mann-Heink. Now they are taking singing 
lessons every Thursday. 

Also, there is a nursery! Here are kept 
the children of many of the women workers. 
These. women can work and have children and 
be good employees, The tiny voices are borne 
down the big rooms as they chant “Farmer in 


Examples of How It Increases 
Production and Tones Up 
Whole Morale 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 
Author “Face to Face with Great Musicians” 


the Dell” and other child songs. Their songs 
reach the ears of the mothers as they work, 
bringing contentment—and more nails, better 
nails. There’s no worry over youngsters per- 
haps crying their little hearts out at home. 
There they are singing with mothers often- 
times unconsciously humming along with the 
babies! It keeps out the grouch and the blues. 
The Capewell Horse Nails are the best in the 
world; all of this music helps to make their 
goods match up with the company’s advertis- 
ing slogan: “The world’s best nail at‘a fair 
price.” 

The Capewell Factory is up in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Not far from them is the factory of 
the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. As the 
quiet music of the typewriter keys proves 
the industry of your stenographers, don’t for- 
get the part that music has played in the mak- 
ing of the machine. I have it from Charles B. 
Cook that music has become of inestimable 
value. Mr. Cook, as you may know, is the 
vice-president and manager of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, a mighty important position. 
Mr. Cook is in personal touch with his tre- 
mendous organization of workers all the time. 
He knows whereof he speaks when he says: 

“These noonday meetings of music and sing- 
ing certainly eliminate all conversation that 
is not conducive to.a good mental attitude of 
the employee towards the company.” 

Analyze that statement, please. Music elimi- 
nates all conversation not conducive to a good 
mental attitude. How? If through nothing else, 
by occupying time that would be spent in al- 
most any sort: of. unproductive, possibly de- 
structive, discussions. Leave the employees to 
themselves to-find their own entertainment, and 
they will find it. Those whose brains are given 


to low-down stuff will probably pull down the 
others to their level. Gravity works in its 
own ways—minds go down easier than they go 
upwards. But put the better ideas to work— 
make for a half-hour or so of good, healthy 
singing and music—and find how quickly the 
bugaboos and discord slink out. 

It has been my good fortune to be permitted 
to bring music to Sing Sing prison, where there 
are murderers, thieves, bigamists and every 
other kind of criminals in the audience of con- 
victs. By the way, they listen to opera and 
classical violin and piano solos—and cry and 
grow serious and seem truly touched—you’d 
want to take all you own and spread music 
among the masses for society’s sake. Next 
morning the worst offenders are at work doing 
their jobs humming, singing, and smiling. 

Says Louis Jacobs: “You don’t know what 
this music does to the men. The worst of 
them will wake up tomorrow smiling. 


Banishes Discord 


It is my earnest conviction that unrest and 
discord can no more be bred and fostered in a 
singing crowd than you can hope to freeze ice 
cream in an oven. That is what Mr. Cook 
means in his statement, and he expects all 
shrewd employers to understand him. 

“I personally believe that music and singing 
during the midday period is of inestimable 
value,” Mr. Cook goes on to say. “It creates a 
condition for the average employee which is 
very essential to health and its relationship 
to work; furthermore, it creates a splendid 
feeling of fellowship among the employees. 
*“In connection with the Royal Typewriter’s 
Service Division, a chorus meets regularly for 
rehearsals. They give concerts in the dining 
room. These concerts consist of solos and 
mass singing under the direction of a leader 
and three or four assistants. Do you suppose 


such efforts go unheeded or that such influ 
ences are not felt by the dullest of the 
workers? 

“The committee of workers urging this idea 
sent out a bulletin to all, in which they said: 
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‘Be sociable. Get the swing of the chorus 
music. If you want to be in style, come and 
learn the songs. A general good time is in 
store every rehearsal night for those who are 
singers or want to sing; and we want a good, 
sizable crowd to enjoy every meeting. 

“I don’t know whether every man and wom- 
an in the Royal Typewriter factory gets an 
equal benefit out of the singing, but if you 
could see the dead seriousness with which the 
chorus committee approaches that job of social 
development, you would agree that something 
was going on inside their brains and hearts 
which you want to have around you. I’m glad 
to know that my girls and boys outside in the 
outer office are thinking about decent things. 
I’d feel pretty miserable if I had an idea they 
were conniving in their own private and in- 
dividual hearts to put over something ‘dirty 
or unsociable.” Pek sae sgt i 

Such is the way that idealism is being given 
impetus in the factory floors. : 

But there is another phase to the musical 
idea. It is this. Music is a powerful aid in 
Americanization. 

' What are you going to do to take the for- 
eign laborers and skilled help and make them 
feel the American idea, instead of retaining the 
unhealthy Russian, Polish, and other distem- 
pered political viewpoints? Millions of work- 
ers in America are still thinking the very same 
as if they were in Petrograd, Vilna or Cook. 
They haven’t become acclimated. They haven’t 
the right spirit. Now, during the months of 
January to March the writer of these articles 
was called into a conference to discuss Amer- 
icanization meetings. It was the desire of the 
founders of the meetings to get the foreigners 
together and talk Americanism. 

I was asked to help by providing some 
music. The results were very _ significant. 
Where there was no music annourtced the at- 
tendances were small—despite the fact that 
prominent speakers of each nation were sched- 
uled to address the people. But Italians, Rus- 
sians, Slavs, Poles, Lithuanians came out to hear 
music. They were not so much affected,by the 
eloquence of their compatriots as they were by 
singing. We taught the folks to sing American 
songs, and it wrought wonders. They learned 
the songs in English (which was a good way 
of teaching them our national language) and 
they sang the songs with feeling. 

Powerful Aid in Americanization 

“The home of the brave and the land of the 
free,” they sang and meant it. “We'll rally 
round the flag,” “Shouting the battle cry of 
freedom,” “My country, ’tis of thee,” “My Flag, 
the red, white and blue”—such sentiments were 
understood and got inside the people. 

It behooves every employer of foreigners 
to help the Americanization and “Learn Eng- 
lish” movement. I have before me a statement 
from the L. Candee Company, of New Haven, 
which is directly in point. Alwyn D. Rupp, 
the assistant superintendent, is talking: 

“We are getting wonderful results from our 
music, by using the Grafonola (Columbia 
phonograph) with our foreign-born employees. 
Our teacher of Americanization uses patriotic 
songs on the records, timed very slowly. In 
this way her pupils listen to the words and 
thereby are able after a few instructions of 
this sert to sing the songs with clear pronun- 

_ ciation and understanding. 

“With us, the music is used in educational 
work.” 

Here we touch on a completely new variation 
of our subject. We have been talking of music 
as an uplifting influence, as a means of bring- 
ing out the best ideals, and as a cultural force. 
We find that it is useful in making Americans 
of foreigners and also in educational work. 
And surely the modern employer is desirous 
of aiding his workers to a better education, 
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In another article I will show how, with music, 
educational processes enter your establishment 
on greased tracks. 

The Candee Company are manufacturers of 
rubber goods. A nearby neighbor is the Greist 
Manufacturing Company, where sewing ma- 
chine attachments are made. J. M. Golden, the 
assistant to the works manager, goes down 
on record as an emphatic exponent of music in 
industrial development. 

“We highly commend the use of music in 
factories:" Our Grafonola is in constant use, 
providing a very successful and much needed 
addition to our recreational program and wel- 
fare work. It is immensely enjoyed by our 
employees.” 

Such enjoyment is convertible into dollars. 
Let me analyze some concrete, production re- 
sults in the plant of the Gillespie Loading 
Company, in South Amboy, N. J., the factory 
which was blown up, to the horror of all-Amer- 
ica, shaking towns and cities, killing and maim- 
ing hundreds and causing millions of dollars’ 
loss. Rum under the supervision of the United 
States Government, Ordnance Department, the 


———=== 








MIRACLES 


Some of the results achieved by introducing 
music into factories, stores and. other business 
places strike one as miraculous. What Mr. Isaac- 
son—the greatest authority in America on this 
subject—tells in these articles is not romance, 
but demonstrated facts. Just as scientists de- 
clare that the growth of plants can be stimu- 
lated extraordinarily by electricity, so workers, 
it is now being proved, can be stimulated by 
music. 














job was to turn out shells, as many as human 
energy and perseverance could make. 

Music increased the production of the plant. 
Concerts for the workers meant more shells 
in shorter time than ever before. According 
to the superintendent’s reports after the first 
concert: 

“A ten per cent. increase was made the day 
after this concert over any previous day in the 
history of the Gillespie Loading Company.” 

The same number of workers in the same 
number of hours made ten per cent. more 
shells than they had before they heard the 
music and had the influence of fine melody 
singing in their systems. The day after the 
concert, according to Captain W. P. Ains- 
worth, general director of the organization, 
why “It was like a different place; the men 
and women were humming about their work; 
it seemed sunnier than ever; they seemed to 
have caught the contagion of a new disease, en- 
thusiasm: the habitual grouches were actually 
smiling, and they couldn’t forget the fun of the 
previous evening. Indeed, the results spanned 
from the first concert to the next, and from the 
second concert to the third, and so on.” 

Here is the story of that first memorable 
concert: 

“Over there is the warehouse of the ex- 
plosives. There’s enough to blow up a million 
Huns. We call it T N T. Our job here is to 
load that powder into shells, and that’s what 
this city-made-over-night and this common- 
wealth of workers are here for. I'll tell you 
more after. The concert is starting!” 

It is a summer night; moon overhead; a 
violin is singing its soft, sweet message of 
gentleness—the sort of music you might hear 
in the heart of a lady’s home, sentimental 
dreamer’s music. 

Uncle Sam’s ammunition workers are finding 
that music will make.two shells grow. where 
one budded before. The men behind the men 
behind the guns, who keep the supply of food 





for the cannon up to scratch, are in need of 
music—more, they think, than the fellows on 
the firing line. They stay inside all day, bend- 
ing over a piece of metal and some funny look- 
ing powder that seems as harmless as baby’s 
talcum, but could knock their heads off in a 
second. Theirs is the work of labor and 
science, dangerous but a grind; no glory, but 
badly needed. With music to keep them feel- 
ing spry, production will jump. 

But to our story. 

Down at South Amboy, at the end of the 
dustiest, dirtiest road this side of Mandalay, 
was erected the Gillespie plant, with its long 
buildings with queer machinery inside. Num- 
ber of workers employed, seven thousand men 
and women, constituting the most unmixable 
looking sort of audience human eye ever saw. 
In some of the seats professional-appearing 
men, leaders of thought and ideals, they might 
be ministers, lawyers, doctors, writers—they 
are; others, the-clerk type, stenographers, as- 
sistants, runners. Then there are the real fac- 
tory class, the kind you naturally expect to see 
bending over a machine. And there are the 
laborers, men who build subways and roads 
and bridges with their pick and shovel and 
hammers. Some are dressed in perfect form 
for a society function. Some are in overalls, 
flannel shirts, red bandanas. 


Enthused Ammunition Workers 


A democratic sort of gathering! It’s in 
the outdoor theatre—by day the baseball grand 
stand and bleachers. A platform is erected; 
a piano is in perfect tune. And there, spread 
around on the seats, are faces, thousands of 
them, in a big semi-circle. And also behind the 
platform, for all seats are taken, stand several 
hundred who simply will not be forced away. 

We face them, the singers and instrumental- 
ists, ready to play a programme (which never 
should have been arranged, one insisted; it’s 
too classic). These are the people who make 
the actual weapons which kill! These are the 
persons who know that what they send forth 
will leave death in its trail, tearing and maim- 
ing as it goes. 

They listened spellbound. They drank it in. 
They yelled for more. Despite the terrific 
heat, despite the hungry mosquitoes, they 
didn’t budge for three hours. Would a Car- 
negie audience sit that long? Max Pilzer, the 
violinist, played numbers of Hubay, Kreisler, 
Massenet, Sarasate, and Wieniawski. His sis- 
ter sang the aria from “Jeanne d’Arc ;” Edythe 
Jeanne sang an “Aida” aria, and Boone, the 
tenor, gave a high-class group of songs. The 
audience interpreted the music, gave wonder- 
ful expressions of opinion on the music’s mean- 
ing, met several composers face to face, and 
understood their message. 

They sang together. It was the first time it 
had been thought of out there. And once it 
was done the superintendent and his assistant 
and all the heads of departments agreed that 
that was just what was needed. All these na- 
tionalities, with no common meeting ground, 
no simple system of cohesion—this was the 
way to have them become as one. They didn’t 
know the words of the songs, but what dif- 
ference? They swung to the rhythm of the 
music and “la-la’d” with all their spirit. Then 
they cried and cried: “More! more! more!” 

Music and nails and typewriters and sewing 
machines and shells and everything—wonder- 
ful the effect, isn’t it? 





The greatest investment in the world is 
courtesy. It costs nothing and pays big 
dividends. 

: * * * 

Discontent is the source of all trouble, but 
also of all progress in individuals and in na- 
tions.—Auerbach. 
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About People We Know 


@© Bachrach Studio 
FRANCIS LEE STUART 
Former Chairman of the engineering committee of the 
United States Railroad Administration, and lately elected 
president of the Society of Terminal Engineers. 


@© Paul Thompson 
GLENN H. CURTISS 


The man who made the trans-Atlantic flight 
possible, and to whom much of the credit 
of the ocean trip is due. Comparatively 
few people know what N.C. means. It is 
the abbreviation for Naval Curtiss and és a 
tribute to the airplane inventor. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


A very recently-taken photo- 
graph of Frank A. Vanderlip 
and Mrs. Vanderlip. There is 
keen speculation in financial 
and business circles as to what 
Mr. Vanderlip will take up 
now that he has retired from 
the presidency of the nation’s 
largest bank. It is whispered 
that he may devote at least 
some of his time and talents 
to public life. 





@© Bachrach Studio ©) Paul Thompson 

LEWIS NIXON ; DR. J. STANLEY BROWN 
—Newly appointed National Thrift Director. Dr. Brown will 
distribute fifteen million hand grenade banks to the school 
children of the United States to save money to buy war sav- 
ings stamps. The grenades were manufactured for the benefit 
of the Germans, and all that is lacking to make them available 

for fighting purposes is the T. N. T. 


First single regulatory Commissioner of Public Utilities, Mr. 

Nixon was four years president of the East River Bridge 

Commission and resigned the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Works a few weeks ago to begin his new duties. 
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LITTLE ARTICLES OF BIG INTEREST 


Living Costs to Rise? 


Prominent Business Men Hold Out 
Little Hope of Lower Prices 


Is the cost of living to rise still further? 

Or are there prospects of an appreciable de- 
cline? 

Replies to these questions have been furnished 
by a number of industrial and financial readers. 
Thus: 

Jacob H. Schiff, international banker: “In- 
tense activity, even though accompanied by high 
prices, is far to be preferred to the blight of in- 
activity, stagnation, idleness and suffering, at- 
tendant upon unsound, unbalanced production 
and rapidly falling prices. After all, it is not a 
question so much of what price each of us has 
to pay for what we want, but as to what relation 
this price bears to our own income. Those mil- 
lions of men and women whose incomes have 

_grown apace with or ahead of the general price 
advance have abundant cause for satisfaction. 
Yet how often do we not hear these same people 
unwittingly complain of high prices, their atti- 
tude being that high prices is a privilege that be- 
longs to themselves only, in the selling of* their 
own labor or wares, but has no place in their 
scheme of buying.” * 

James B. Forgan, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago: “We cannot immediately 
have low-priced products with- high-cost labor. 
Out of the war has come a strong realization of 
the value of labor to civilization, and we must 
accustom ourselves to the evident fact that a 
permanently higher scale of wages or compen- 
sation has been established for the world’s work- 
ers, both skilled and unskilled. The high cost of 
living has not yet begun to recede, and it would 
be an erroneous policy at present to attempt to 
cut prices at the expense of labor.” 

Theodore N. Vail, president of the American 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., says that, considera- 
tion of all the facts and factors ‘does not support 
any expectation of sudden and radical declines 
in present prices.” 

Coleman du Pont, chef owner of the Equita- 
ble Building, hotel owner, etc.: “Will wages be 
higher when things settle down than before? I 
think they will, because wages have continued to 
advance in this country year after year, but the 
cost of living and the desire for luxuries, too, 
have advanced so that relatively the condition is 
the same.” 


John D. Ryan, president Anaconda Copper 
Company: “I do not believe that the level of 
prices will fall permanently as low as before the 
war, but I am convinced that we can now look 
for gradual adjustments in most staple products. 
I think in the adjustments which are necessary 
labor will have to contribute its share or unem- 
ployment on a very serious scale is bound to re- 
sult. I hope, however, that the intelligence and 
foresight of those who have to settle these ques- 
tions will be such that every consideration of the 
needs of those who work for wages and salaries 
will be ‘considered before profits, and that re- 
ductions in wages will take place only when it 
is imperative.” 

Franklin T. Miller, of the F. W. Dodge Com- 
pany: “So long as we continue to receive money 
and I O U’s in lieu of commodities for our ex- 
ports, our commodities become scarcer and our 
prices will have a tendency to become higher. 
This tendency can only be halted by increased 
production.” 

Figures compiled by the National Industrial 
Conference Board hold out some encouragement. 
The cost of living is shown to have increased 
@& to 65 per cent. above the pre-war level, but to 
have come down about 3 per cent. since the armi- 
stice was signed in November. 


The following budget formulated for a work- 
ingman and his wife shows the extent of the dif- 
* ference of clothing: 


MAN’S BUDGET. 





Cost in Cost in 
: Cost in Nov., March, 

Article. 1914. 1918. 1919. 
Wee sy oc% sss oui $15.00 $26.50 $26.00 
Overcoat ......s. 10.00 20.00 18.50 
Heavy trousers .. 3.50 6.50 6.00 
Two shirts ...... 2.00 3.60 3.25 
Three work shirts. *1.70 4.40 4.10 
Three pairs ov’alls 2.25 6.45 5.55 
Shoes and repairs 9.00 15.00 15.50 
Eight pairs hose.. 1.20 2.25 2.00 
Five sets underw’r 73.50 8.05 7.00 
Two nightshirts .. 1.50 2.70 2.60 
Collars and ties.. 1.50 2.75 2.65 
Hats, caps, gloves 5.00 8.50 8.50 
Sundries ....s.8% 2.50 5.00 4.50 
All articles ..... $58.65 $111.70 $106.15 





*Increase, March, 1919, over 1914, 80.8%. 
?Decrease, March, 1919, from November, 1918, 5.0%. 


Mike, American 


By PROF. MICHAEL I. PUPIN 
Harvard University 


WILL tell you how I became an American. 

When I went to Columbia University as a 

student, a freshman, I had foreign clothes, 
a foreign accent, and I brushed my hair in a 
foreign way, and I looked like a foreign guy, 
with the result that the other boys didn’t have 
much use for me. Worst of all, I had a foreign 
accent. I have it still, but not to that extent. 
I felt very badly. I was too proud to fight. I 
kept quiet and waited my opportunity. 

During the freshman year I won the prize in 
mathematics and the prize in Greek, ‘and stud- 
ied very hard. 

It made absolutely no impression. I was 
still a foreign guy and still felt very badly. 

In my sophomore year we had what was 
called a class rush between the sophomores 
and freshmen, first to decide the question as 
to whether the freshmen or sophomores had 
the right to wear a high hat. That was the 
momentous question to decide. I said, “I am 
going to take part in that class rush to show 
these Yankees that we Serbs can fight.” 

And I went out, and when it was over they 
carried me off on their shoulders, and called 
me “Mike” for my first name. 

Then and there they became my friends and 
I became an American citizen. I became an 
American citizen, because for the first time I 
saw that these proud, stuck-up Yankees liked 
me. . 

Then I began to like them.: That was all 
there was to it. That is what you want to do. 
The school education is one thing that is very 
good, and the general foundation which is to 
help-in this Americanization. But when Christ 
came on earth to make good men, to make 
Christians, he didn’t invite Carnegie or Rocke- 
feller or some Croesus or Solomon with all 
his riches to help him in his work. He went 
among the fishermen and he told them that he 
loved them, and he did love them, and lived 
with them and gave them an example, and they 
followed him. 

That is what I have been doing with my 
countrymen here, I worked with them. I told 
them, “I am one of you. I am an American, 
but I love you just the same.” And I will work 
with them and love them, and if you will do 
the same thing they will follow you and be- 
come American citizens, loyal American cit- 
izens. 





Now Hard to Settle 


Down 


Why a Returned Doctor Kicked Out 
a Well-to-Do Patient 


A Colonel of Engineers, recently discharged 
from the army, has returned to his position 
with one of the large railroad companies. Af- 
ter two months in mufti he remarked: “The 
hardest job I ever had is trying to settle down 
to business once more. I catch myself day- 
dreaming and longing for some of the excite- 
ment of the last eighteen months.” 

The other day a doctor, formerly a captain 
in the medical department, who served six- 
teen months with troops in the field, came into 
Washington on business, “a trumped-up ex- 
cuse to get away.” 

This doctor said: “I have been trying to 
practice medicine for the last two months but 
it is driving me crazy. I sit in the office and 
listen to the long drawn out stories of ‘old 
women,’ both male and female, ‘belly-aching’ 
about some imaginary pains until I want to 
scream. Yesterday a well-to-do patient, a 
man, came to see me because he thought he 
had ‘fatigue-poisoning.’ After examining him 
and finding nothing wrong I exploded: ‘Get 
to —— out of here and go to work and forget 
such foolishness.’ Of course he reminded me 
that I was not dealing with a common soldier 
and went away offended. I just had to frame 
up this trip in order to get out from under for 
awhile. I don’t believe I can ever settle down 
again.” 

If these officers, mature men, feel this way, 
should we condemn the soldier boys, many of 
whom had not yet established themselves be- 
fore the war, if they are a little slow in set- 
tling down? 

Last week an employer who was in a con- 
ference in Washington made the statement 
that he wouldn’t employ any more returned 
soldiers—they were lazy, dreamers, framers of 
excuses to stay away from work, and alto- 
gether spoiled for business. 

Mr. Civilian, you, who didn’t go through 
this great adventure of going to war, must 
learn to understand this peculiar psychology 
of the returned soldiers. Be patient with 
them, subtly help them to find themselves once 
more. This is your part in the rehabilitation 
of the returned soldiers—for the disabled sol- 
dier is not the only one who needs rehabili- 
tating. 

We soldiers must likewise understand this 
peculiar mental attitude which attacks us when 
we go back to mufti. It must be fought 
against and overcome. Opportunity is knock- 
ing at the door of every returned soldier today. 
You made good for your country and now in- 
dustry, the trades, business, and the profes- 
sional fields ‘are opening to you two chances to 
make good to every one chance you had before. 

The hero-worship of today will soon be a. 
thing of the past. Don’t bask in its sunshine 
too long but settle down and grasp these op- 
portunities—Carry On. 


There is always room for a man of force, 
and he makes room for many. Society is a 
troop of thinkers, and the best heads among 
them take the best places. A feeble man can 
see the farms that are fenced and tilled, the 
houses that are built. The strong man sees 
the possible houses and farms. His eye makes 
estates as fast as the sun breeds clouds.— 


Emerson. he aan 


_ It isn’t the big idea that counts, it’s the abil- 
ity to put it into operation. 
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HOW TO PICK RIGHT KIND OF EMPLOYER 


E had reached that all important crossroads, 

at which nearly every ambitious business 

man sooner or later arrives. Would he 
stay where he was, in a comfortable, well-paid 
position in a small town, or should he pull up 
his whole business and social life by the roots, 
pack his trunk, and betake himself to a large 
city? Is it better to be a sizable, well-fed toad 
in a small puddle, or to run the risk of being 
lost in the scuffle of the myriads of toads in a 
huge puddle? 

That problem comes to most of us, to stick or 
move, to hold on to a certainty, or to cut loose 
and go after an uncertainty which may offer 
larger posibilities. 

The records show that, in nine 
cases out of ten, the men who have 
made the biggest name for them- 
selves in this country have pre- 
ferred to take the chance. They 
boldly cut adrift from their old 
sheltered moorings and steered for 
another and larger port. 

The record also reveals, however, 
that when the succesful ones made 
their change they saw to it, above 
everything else, that they picked 
the right kind of a boss to tie up 
to; that they became associated 
with a firm or a company, which 
was progressive, growing, enter- 
prising—not a more-dead-than-alive 
concern. 

For be assured that most men of 
conspicuous achievement do not say 
that the conditions surrounding a 
young man have no effect upon his 
career. They realize, for example, 
that Carnegie came along at the 
psychological moment in the first 
momentous blossoming of the steel 
industry; that Rockefeller entered 
oil at the very beginning of its era 
of amazing expansion; that Frick 
was fortunate in taking up coke- 
making just as the country was 
ready to multiply its demands for 
it; that Ford evolved his quantity- 
producing system on the threshold 
of a world-wide call for a low-priced automobile. 

Big men frankly admit that it is tremendously 
important to choose the right kind of opening 
and the right kind of employer. In other words, 
success depends, in no small degree, upon pick- 
ing a boss of the proper stamp. 

When this century-old problem confronted 
Charles H. Sabin he solved it so successfully 
that he is now one of America’s foremost busi- 
ness and financial leaders, president of the largest 
institution of its kind in the United States. He 
frankly attributes his rise largely to-the care 
and deliberation with which he selected bosses. 
He does not say—thougl he could with truth— 
that his success has, in turn, been due to his 
having so treated his employees that the brightest 
of brains in the country have elected to choose 
him as a boss because he gives the other fellow 
opportunity to show what is in him. 


“How did I set about picking my bosses ?” 


repeated Mr. Sabin. “The problem was easy 
enough in the earlier stages, when my moves 
were confined to one city—Albany, New York. 
It was then simply a question of each time get- 
ting into the organization that was the livest, 
the most go-ahead. The big problem, the one 
that caused me, as it causes thousands of mien, 
to think hard, was when I had got about as far 
as I was likely to get in the small city and had to 
face the question of remaining in one. place 
apparently indefinitely, or of burning all bridges 
behind me and striking out into a new and be- 


President of the largest trust company in the United States, says: 

is the one who is the least of a boss; the one who gives his men the fullest oppor- 

tunities to develop themselves, to grow to the limit of their capacity. The one-man 
concern cannot amount to much in these days of big things.” 


Charles H. Sabin Emphasizes the 
Importance of Picking a 
Live Concern 


By B. C. FORBES 
Reprinted, by permission, from the American Magazine 


wildering large field, where there were infinite 
possibilities of getting lost. 

“Some of the younger bankers and business 
men in New York were planning to start a new 
national bank and I was offered the presidency. 
To hang out a new bank shingle in New York, 





CHARLES H. SABIN 


with its scores of old-established, strong financial 
institutions, seemed almost a foolhardy proposal. 
It certainly struck my Albany friends as the 
height of folly. The time appeared peculiarly 
inappropriate, for New York was then—in 1907 
—in the throes of a serious financial panic. How- 
ever, I attached first importance to the caliber 
of the men behind the project. Harry Davison” 
(H. P. Davison, then making such a name for 
himself as a lieutenant of Commander-in-Chief 
J. P. Morgan that the latter took him in as a 
partner a few months later) “and I had been 
schoolmates; and as he suggested my name for 
the place I figured that its principal directors 
would be forceful hustlers. John D. Ryan” (the 
mining and financial Lochinvar who had come 
out of the West to fill the redoubtable Henry 
H. Roger’s shoes as head of vast copper proper- 
ties in Montana and other interests, and who 
came,to the forefront as head of the Aircraft 
Department during the war) “was also a moving 
spirit in it, and I knew that he was a real comer, 
Had I been asked what type of ‘bosses’ I wanted 
to pick, I should have picked just such men. So, 
despite the chaotic conditions in New York, and 
despite, also, the urgent warnings of all my 
friends, I decided to take the plunge,” 


“And you certainly have had no reason to re- + 


gret it?’ I remarked. 
“Well, I don’t feel that I have any reason to 

complain,” he parried. __ : 

He hasn’t. In three years Sabin’s institution, 


“The best boss 


the National Copper Bank, built up total de- 
posits of more than $30,000,000, a record prob- 
ably without parallel in banking histoty. Those 
were the days of artibitious bank mergers, arid 
the National Copper consolidated with the Me- 
chanics National under the title Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank. Sabin, with the title of 
vice president, was given powers equal to those 
of the president. 

To-day he is president of the largest trust 
company in the United States, one of the fore- 
most half-dozen bankers in America, a director 
of a score of corporations, industrial, financial, 
transportation, commercial, foreign trade, min- 
ing, and so on; treasurer or other 
honorary officeholder in philan- 
thropic, musical and art societies; 
a chevalier of the French Legion of 
Honor, in recognition of his serv- 
ices to the Allied cause during the 
war; and, not least, the recipient 
of an honorary degree from the 
college of his native New England 
town. 

When the editor said to me: “We 
are printing articles on how to pick 
men; but it’s just as important, 
from the average man’s point of 
view, to learn how to pick a boss. 
Get some man who has had to 
fight his way to the top to tell how 
he set about picking his bosses, and 
also to enumerate some of the qual- 
ities of the right kind of a boss for 
a man to tie up with’—when he 
said this, a thought flashed into my 
mind. 

“There’s one man,” I replied, 
“whois being chosen as a boss by 
a number of the most brilliant com- 
ing men in America, men who have 
already made notable marks either 
in other towns or in New York City, 
and who presumably know what 
they are doing when they elect to 
throw in their lot with him. They 
are men who have had no end of 
offers from other concerns, yet they 
turned them all down until they 
could reach their desired goal. 

“T’'ll not only ask this man how to pick a boss, 
but I'll ask these other men why they picked this 
particular man as their boss. Mr. Sabin, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, is the man whom so many young financial 
Napoleons have elected to serve under—no, not 
serve under, but serve with; that expresses their 
— toward him and his attitude toward 
them.” 


'. “The best boss,” said Mr. Sabin, when I talked 
with him, “is the one who is least of a boss; the 
one who gives men the fullest opportunities to 
develop themselves, to grow to the limit of their 
capacity. The one-man concern cannot amount 
to much in these days of big things. It takes 
a big, strong, well-organized team to grapple 
with modern conditions, and to turn the wonder- 
ful present-day opportunities to profitable ac- 
count. 

“The active, ambitious young man should try 
to hook up with an aggressive, progressive or- 
ganization where he will be given a chance— 
once he demonstrates that he merits it—to show 
what is in him, a chance to shoulder responsibili- 
ties. The large organization, generally speaking, 
offers the largest opportunities, because it can 
command the capital, as well as the brains, to 
accomplish new things, often along new lines. 

“*To make money, go where the money is,’ 
is an old and true saying-. The fellow who has 
ability and courage and confidence is usually not 
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afraid to leave the small, sure thing to tackle the 
larger thing. 

“In picking an employer, it is of first import- 
ance that a man get into an organization where 
he can be happy.” Mr. Sabin went on. “If a 
man has the right job and the right environment 
his work should be fun to him. We were put 
into this world, I believe, with the idea that we 
should find all the joy and happiness we could 
in it. Congenial work is the best fun of all. To 
my mind it is as important for a boss to see to 
it that his workers are happy as it is for a gen- 
eral to see to it that his soldiers are fed. 

“With us, the man who demonstrates his fitness 
for his work is given every possible scope. In 
fact”—a twinkle came into Mr. Sabin’s eye— 
“T often allow an aggressive, enthusiastic fellow 
to proceed with an idea which I know will not 
pan out. By giving him all the rope he wants, 
he learns a lesson which no amount of prelimin- 
ary advice or warning could have taught him. 
When he discovers by stern experience that a 
thing founded on incorrect basic principles is 
bound to go awry sooner or later, he develops 
a healthy respect for sound business prigciples; 
and, incidentally, reflects that the advice of 
maturer heads may not be such a bad thing to 
seek, after ail. 


Advice Available at All- Times 


“Tt is always better, wherever practical, for a 
boss to give advice rather than to give orders. 

“My door is open to any and every man and 
woman and boy in the organization who wants to 
consult me about anything. I try to give the best 
counsel I can, whenever counsel is sought. I 
feel, and I want every member of our force to 
feel, that we are co-workers striving toward the 
same end—namely, the good of the institution 
and our own happiness. An employer has no 
business to expect workers to devote the best 
that is in them to his interest unless He in turn 
is prepared to do the best he ‘possibly can for the 
interests of the workers. 
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“My conviction is that the wisest employers 
hereafter will be those who best succeed in mak- 
ing their workers—their co-workers, for that is 
what they are—happy and enthusiastic. The dis- 
cerning young man will seek to associate himself 
with an organization which makes it its business 
to look after the welfare of its force just as con- 
scientiously as it looks after the welfare of its 
stockholders. The truth is that, if you have but 
scant regard. for your force, your force will 
have but scant regard for you and for those you 
represent. ' 

“Our directors have just sanctioned a profit- 
sharing plan which goes perhaps a little further 
than most such plans. We have been giving 
Christmas bonuses, and during the war we have 
paid substantial allowances to meet the increase 
in the cost of living. Now, however, we are to 
do more. We want to give every employee a 
direct share of the profits our combined efforts 
earn. We want team work, as every intelligently 
managed enterprise wants team work. And we 
are prepared to divide the financial benefits 
springing from team work. Here is a copy of 
the announcement outlining our new plan to 
bring in every employee as a partner. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has adopted a profit-sharing plan for the pay- 
ment of compensation to employees and officers 
in addition to their salaries, through the action of 
the directors at a meeting held on January 15. 

One of the principal features of this plan is 
that through a primary fund the employees of 
the company are to receive additional compensa- 
tion based on the earnings of the company during 
any calendar year, and in which fund the officers 
shall have no share. 

The plan further provides for the setting aside, 
after dividends, of a secondary fund in which 
both the officers and employees will share. 

The purpose of having two funds is to provide, 
through the primary fund, that the employees 
shall be assured of a fairly uniform payment of 
additional compensation every year, and through 


the secondary fund, that in prosperous years the 
employees shall have an increased share and that 
both employees and officers shall benefit with the 
stockholders in the prosperity of the company. 

This affects more than 2,200 employees, and 
gives each employee a direct personal interest in 
the operation of the company. 

“This sort of plan,” said Mr. Sabin, “is nothing 
more than justice as we now, in this more en- 
lightened age, have come to see justice. Of 
course, it is good business, too. It is an invest- 
ment which will earn dividends in the form of 
greater satisfaction and happiness on the part of 
our employees. And if you can earn that kind 
of dividend, then it is up to the management if 
the other kind of dividends is not earned for 
the stockholders. Given loyal, willing, co-operat- 
ing employees, and a business founded*on sound 
principles, there is not much excuse for any 
management that can’t make good.” 


Noteworthy Growth | 


Promotions are won where promotions are 
most plentiful. And promotions are most plenti- 
ful in concerns which are forging ahead most 
successfully. Take Mr. Sabin’s own institution. 
When he became president of it, in January, 1915, 
the staff totaled 436. In two years the total 
reached 1,000, while at the opening of this year 
the grand total, including those in the company’s 
London and Paris offices, had risen to 2,595— 
a five-fold increase in the space of four years! 
In 1915 there were only 26 executives. Now there 
are 18 active vice-presidents and a total of 98 
holding executive positions. 

To increase a staff is easy enough; but to in- 
crease business and profits is a different thing, 
it may be remarked. 

Well, it happens that under Mr. Sabin’s presi- 
dency the growth in business and profits has been 
even more noteworthy than the growth in the 
staff. When he took hold, the company’s total 

(Continued on page 1140) 





The Guaranty Club, composed of officers and employees of the bank, Its object is to promote good fellowship and co-operation among its members, and 


loyalty to the Guaranty Trust Company. 
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Interesting Pictures of the Moment 





© International Film Service 


Flying circus at Sheepshead Bay. Lieut, Locklear 
hanging by his feet from a plane in midair. 






@© International Film Service 


The Peace Bull which has been offered by 
Wilson & Co., Chicago packers, to President 
Poincare. This piece of beef will be eaten the 
day peace is signed and the total cost with the 
freight charges for shipment abroad is $3,000. 












© International Film Service 


Victims of a Bolshevik orgy lying in the wake of the Reds near Palmurrn Forest, Narka. 

Scenes like this are not unusual or infrequent. In every locality through which the militant 

Bolsheviki have passed heaps of bodies are to be seen in the fields or in the towns. The more 
the merrier ts the cry of the Reds, and they sing it to the tune of machine-gun fire, 
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HOW THE WASHINGTON PENDULUM WAGS 


HE movement away from Government 

i ownership is in full swing, with every 

prospect that Federal control of the rail- 
roads and the wires will soon be a thing of the 
past. The resignation of A. H. Smith from the 
directorship of the eastern region of the Rail- 
road Administration and his return to the 
presidency of the New York Central, is indica- 
tive of the desire of the big railroad men to 
get into the saddle again and prepare for the 
return of their properties by Congress. Others 
are expected to follow the lead of Mr. Smith. 

It was because Postmaster-General Burle- 
son was alarmed by the complications of a 
nation-wide strike of the télephone and tele- 
graph operators and realized that his efforts 
to keep the wires under the control of the Post 
Office Department have met with complete 
failure, that he sidestepped all further respon- 
sibility by delegating to the companies the 
operation of their lines until Congress shall 
authorize the return of the wires. 

Mr. Burleson’s action was another case of 
“passing the buck”; but he cannot pass up the 
responsibility for having given Government 
ownership its greatest setback. The wire con- 
trol has proved an inconvenience to the public 
since its inception, the delays have been detri- 
mental to business, and the last channel of 
communication left open was thus afflicted 
with the troubles that have beset the postal 
service. 

Congress, however, is prepared to expedite 
the legislation which will cut the last tie bind- 
ing the wires to the Post Office Department, 
and it is likewise drafting bills designed to deal 
effectively with the railroad problem. That 
this last is not to be accomplished ‘so readily, 
seems inevitable. The question is one of far 
greater complications, but with a deficit of 
$586,000,000, an imperative need of an increase 
in rates, and a grave question as to whether 
the roads have been managed efficiently by the 
Government, the demand for corrective action 
and the restoration of the roads to their 
owners is growing more insistent. 


No Escaping Cost of War 


The general trend of legislation proposed in 
Congress indicates that a stricter supervision 
is to be maintained over the roads, with the 
controlling power vested in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Senator Cummins, 
chairman of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, favors the immediate restoration 
of the rate-making powers of the commission 
and the cancellation of those powers given the 
President during the war. 

Under the Pomerene bill, which is identical 
with the measure presented in the House by 
Representative Esch, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, vastly 
broader powers are placed in the hands of the 
Commission. This bill will be amended, but it 
is the foundation for the subsequent railroad 
legislation by the opposing forces in Congress. 

Abolition of many of the pet features of the 
earlier railroad program would follow the 
adoption of the Esch-Pomerene bill, which has 
the sanction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. A cabinet officer charged with the 
management of the roads, regional directors, 
Federal incorporation, guarantees on earnings, 
and other ideas are utterly abolished by the 
legislators, who permit, however, pooling and 
unification when approved by the commission, 
and go in strongly for the development of the 
waterways as a component part of the trans- 
portation system of the country. 

Director-General Hines realizes that it will 
be impossible for the roads to meet their oper- 
ating expenses unless there is an increase in 
rates; but he is unwilling to recommend that 


What the War Probes Will Show 
—$2,500,000,000 Salvage 
Is in Prospect 


‘By BASSETT BLACKLEY 
Our Washington Correspondent 


this additional burden be placed upon a public 
already struggling with the high cost of living 
and high taxes. In the end, however, the re- 
sult will be the same, since the deficit in the 
operation of the roads must come from the 
public purse. There is no escaping the cost of 
the war, and the cost of Government misman- 
agement. The latter can be blamed for a large 





© Paul Thompson. 
CHARLES E, ELMQUIST 


Thoroughly familiar with the perplexities of the street 
railway companies through his service as president of 
the National Association of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners, Mr. Elmquist has been elected head of the 
Federal Railway Commission. The purpose of the com- 
mission is to embark on a national study of the railroad 
trouble and to afford some plan of relief to meet the 
situation which has been brought about by the war. 


part of the deficit, it is contended by many, 
notwithstanding the claims which have been 
made that the increases allowed the employees 
of the roads are almost wholly to blame for 
the high cost of operation. Wage allowances, 
these persons maintain, have only kept pace 
with the increase in pay to the workers in out- 
side industries. 

The problems of the street railways will not 
be overlooked in the survey which is being 
made of the transportation situation. The pub- 
lic utilities have been laboring under a burden 
equally as heavy as that upon the steam rail- 
roads. So widespread is the difficulty that the 
Federal Electric Railway Commission has been 
organized, with Charles E. Elmquist, of Minne- 
apolis, as its head. ness 

It is the purpose to embark upon a national 
study to determine what are the elements of 
the trouble. The co-operation of the local au- 
thorities with the Federal commission is to be 
sought, and suggestions made for some gen- 
eral plan to afford relief and meet the situation 
which has been brought about largely by the 
war. It is not a function of the commission 
to go into an investigation of local troubles, 


except in so far as they relate to the general 
situation. 

Mr. Elmquist is already familiar with many 
of the perplexities of the street railway com- 
panies through his service as president of the 
National Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners, an agency through which the 
state commissions have worked in the inter- 
pretation of the regulations and limitations im- 
posed by the War Finance Corporation, the 
War Industries Board and other Federal bu- 
reaus during the war. He likewise has given 
considerable time to an inquiry into the valua- 
tion of the utilities properties. 

Previous to coming to Washington, Mr. 
Elmquist was for ten years a member, and 
later chairman, of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission of Minnesota, and it was during 
the period of his service that the long-fought 
battle over the Minnesota rate cases came up. 
The commission had jurisdiction over not only 
railroads and warehouses, but telephones and 
other public utilities. 

On the Federal Electric Railways Commis- 
sion Mr. Elmquist will be associated with Ed- 
win F. Sweet, assistant secretary of com- 
merce; Royal Meeker, of the Commission on 
Labor Statistics; Louis M. Wehle, general 
counsel of the War Finance Corporation; 
Charles W. Beall, of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association, Philip M. Gadsden, of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, and Wm. D. 
Mahon, representing the Street Railway Em- 
ployees’ Union. 

On the street railways the question of rates 
and wages comes to the fore, just as in the 
railroads. 


War Investigations Pending 


But the high wage scale, it is believed, has 
come to stay. Eminent authorities estimate 
that it will be a decade before there is a return 
to anything like a normal situation. High 
prices are the inevitable accompaniment of 
high taxes and high wages. As a matter of 
fact, the maintenance of the prevailing sched- 
ule is conducive to continued prosperity, and 
once the public can be induced to disabuse it- 
self of the idea that there will be a sharp de- 
cline in prices simply because the war is at 
an end, the better it will be for all concerned. 
Any sudden break would inevitably mean in- 
dustrial shutdowns, unemployment and finan- 
cial disaster. But so long as the manufac- 
turers have a reasonable profit and workers a 
reasonable wage there will be smooth running. 

Normal prices were not resumed after the 
Civil War until thirteen years had elapsed, al- 
though there came a swift break in prices im- 
mediately at the close of hostilities. The situ- 
ation now is vastly different. The country 
then could turn to the rest of the world for 
aid in its rehabilitation. Today there is a uni- 
versal food shortage, the labor supply of the 
world is depleted, and there is a tremendous 
demand for all commodities in Europe at prices 
On an proportionately higher level than those 
prevailing in the United States. All these ele- 
ments make for the continuation of high prices. 
Moreover, there is a new standard of living as 
a result of the war. The laboring men have 
made money and they have spent it. In the 
process they have developed new tastes and 
new standards, a recession from which will 
mean unrest and industrial disturbance. 

As to the high taxes, it is quite impossible 
to expect any marked reduction for the pres- 
ent, because the country has a long way to go 
before its war bills are paid. Congress is be- 
ing besieged by various interests seeking the 
repeal of certain sections of the revenue law. 
It is agreed that the luxury tax should go, but 

(Continued on page 1141) ; 
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“Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He shall 
stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean 
men. 

HEN H. P. Davison was being received 
V \ by King George, King Albert, and other 

crowned heads of Europe, this Biblical 
verse was appropriately quoted, for Mr. Davison 
is a shining example of the young American who 
has risen to the top solely by his own diligence. 
Today there is no more influential figure in the 
whole financial world; yet every iota of his in- 
fluence he has himself won. 

“The only influence worth having is the in- 
fluence you yourself have created by your dili- 
gence and intelligence,” Theodore N. Vail re- 
cently remarked. Here also we have an illustra- 
tion of a typical American whose career has run 
all the way from a poorly-paid railway mail clerk 
to the presidency of by far the greatest organi- 
zation of it kind in the world, an organization 
employing an army of some 200,000 men and 
women, with resources of a billion and a half, 
serving virtually all the people of the United 
States, the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

Examine the careers of the greatest men of 
affairs America has reared, and invariably you 
will discover that their success was due in a 
very large measure to diligence, to constant alert- 
ness, to incessant industry, to long hours and 
painstaking effort directed by brains. 

Among the most diligent leaders in American 
finance and industry today, among the nation’s 
hardest workers are such men as Hubert T. 
Parson, Woolworth’s successor; James A. Far- 
rell, president of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation; Charles H. Sabin, president of America’s 
largest trust company; Frank A. Vanderlip, 
formerly president of our largest national bank; 
Eugene G. Grace, president of Bethlehem Steel ; 
Frank W. Frueauff, director of more corpora- 
tions than any other man in America; George 
A. Gaston, head of Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
more; Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
foremost investment company in the United 
States; Thomas W. Lamont and Dwight W. 
Morrow, of J. P. Morgan & Company; Edward 
L. Doheny, of Mexican Petroleum fame; Harvey 
D. Gibson, president of the Liberty National 
Bank; A. C. Bedford, head of the Standard Oil 
Company ; George W. Perkins; William C. Dur- 
ant, of General Motors; Earl D. Babst, president 
of the American Sugar Refining Company ; Irv- 
ing T. Bush, of Bush Terminal fame; Matthew 
C. Brush, the creator of Hog Island; Thomas 
E. Wilson, the packer; John D. Ryan, the copper 


magnate; Percy H. Johnston, of the Chemical 
National Bank; Coleman du Pont, owner of the 
Equitable Building, huge hotels, etc. 

In the whole railroad field there is not today 
a practical president whose career has not been 
the embodiment of diligence. 

The dictionary meaning of diligence is not 
wide enough to describe what is now meant by 
that term. Diligence implies something more 
than great industry and application. It has come 
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HE demand for “Keys to Success: 

I Personal Efficiency,” the volume 

- containing thirty articles like this, 
with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 




















to mean a combination of other qualities and 
characteristics. 

Diligence embraces well-directed effort, fore- 
sight, persistency, doggedness and a certain 
amount of masterliness. Pa 

The diligent man keeps his eyes wide open.. 

Also, his ears. 

He observes and absorbs, since it is necessary 
to take in before one can give out. 

The diligent youth not only works conscien- 
tiously and assiduously, but he utilizes his spare 
hours chiefly for study and for rubbing shoulders 
with people from whom he can learn. 

No amount of toil misdirected could be classed 
as diligence; effort unmixed with intelligence is 
not worthy of being called diligence. 

The diligent office boy finds opportunities to 
be helpful which would entirely escape the notice 
of the indolent, unintelligent youth, just as the 
diligent head of an enterprise can see and seize 
opportunities which another man lacking diligence 
would be blind to. 

Every employer is on the lookout for diligent 
helpers. 

Diligence is the opposite of lassitude, indif- 
ference, slovenliness, carelessness, shiftlessness. 


The diligent person’ has before him a definite 
goal and consistently seeks to press towards it, 
zealously availing himself of every aid calcu- 
lated to expedite his progress. 

A fly may keep bumping its head against a 
window time after time in a vain effort to reach 
the open, but that cannot be described as diligence. 
The ant shows diligence when it busies itself 
from morn till night laying in a store of suitable 
food for its sustenance throughout the Winter. 

A great many persons imagine they are ex- 
ercising wonderful diligence when they are simply 
acting as ineffectually as the fly. They keep 
bumping their heads against stone walls or chas- 
ing up one blind alley after another. They do 
not stop to reason things out. 

The truly diligent person will exercise ingenu- 
ity to get over, under or round about a stone 
wall, and will try to ascertain what a path leads 
to before blindly entering it. 

Diligence, in short, is commonsense harnessed 
to industry. 

The chief foe of diligence is mental and physi- 
cal lethargy—in plain language, laziness. 

Diligence is one of the virtues which must be 
acquired early in life, for it is hard to cultivate 
it successfully after one has passed the formative 
stage. 

Any normal young man or young woman can 
acquire diligence by earnestly, conscientiously, 
steadfastly trying to. 

It is a quality within reach of all. 

Its possession is almost a certain passport to 
success. 

It is still true today that “the hand of the dili- 
gent maketh rich.” 





WHO ARE THE GREAT? 


Those who have boldly ventured to explore 
Unsounded seas, and lands unknown before— 
Soar’d on the wings of science, wide and far, 
Measured the sun, and weighed each distant 
star, 

Pierc’d the dark depths of ocean and of earth, 
And brought uncounted wonders into birth, 
Repell’d the pestilence, restrain’d the storm, 
And given new beauty to the human form, 
Waken’d the voice of reason, and unfurl’d 
The page of truthful knowledge to the world. 
They who have toil’d and studied for mankind, 
Aroused the slumbering virtues of the mind, 
Taught us a thousand blessings to create 
These are the nobly great. 

—Impressions. 
















































































USINESS is only a form of teaching. You 
B teach people to desire your product ; that 
is selling. You teach workmen how to 
make the right product ; that is manufacturing. 
You teach others to co-operate with you; that 
is organization.. To succeed in business it is 
necessary to make the other man see things 
as you see them, which means that you your- 
self must first see and believe before you 
can tell another.—John H. Patterson. 
* * * 


Don’t be a knocker: If you work for a man, 
in heaven’s name, work for him. If he pays 
wages that supply you your bread and butter, 
work for him, speak well of him, think well 
of him, stand by him, and stand by the in- 
stitution he represents. I think if I worked 
for a man, I would work for him. I would 
not work for him a part of his time, but all 
of his time. I would give an undivided ser- 
vice or none. If put to the pinch, an ounce 
of loyalty is worth a pound of cleverness. If 
you must vilify, condemn and eternally dis- 
parage, why, resign your position, and when 
you are outside, damn to your heart’s con- 
tent. But, I pray you, so long as you are a 
part of an institution, do not condemn it. Not 
that you will injure the institution—not that 
—but when you disparage the concern of 
which you are a part, you disparage yourself. 
—Elbert Hubbard. 


* * * 


Do not keep your kindness in water-tight 
compartments—if it runs over a bit ’t will do 
no harm. 

a 


Logic is an instrument for justifying a 
prejudice. 
oie 


I think that people’s eyes are fixed on the 
political and social disturbances and currents 
of our time, when they would be much more 
wisely fixed on the essential nature of our 
habits of life. These habits are typified, I 
think, in the expansion of town life. This 
applies more to England than to America at 
present, but it does apply to America, too, and, 
I should say, increasingly. Everybody seems 
to be brought up with the idea that to be 
thoroughly equipped on the commercial and 
mechanical side of life is all that is necessary. 
That means really devotion to the continual 
increase of machines and town life, so that the 
output is such that there is no hope of our 
digesting our own discoveries and achieve- 
ments. We suffer from permanent indiges- 
tion.—-John Galsworthy. 

* * * 


A business ought to be something more 
than a mere source of money. It ought to 
show a worth-whilé product and a healthy 
profit—that goes without saying. But it 
ought to show something more. The product 
will wear out. But if the business contributes 
something to social welfare, or shows new and 
better ways of employment, that it is a crea- 
tion that will never wear out; it will grow 
and keep growing into bigger and better things. 
A business makes men, as well as articles for 
sale—Henry Ford. 


The Success Thought 


“If you want a thing bad enough 
To go out and fight for it! 
Work day and night for it! 
Give up your time and your peace and your 
sleep for it! 
If only the desire of it 
Makes you quite mad enough never to tire 
of it, 
Makes all else seem tawdry and cheap for it, 
Makes life seem quite empty and useless with- 
out it! 
If you are willing to sweat for it 
Fret for it! Plan for it! 
Lose all your terror of God or of man for it! 
If with all your capacity, 
Strength and sagacity, 
Faith, hope and confidence, stern pertinacity, 
If neither cold poverty, famished and gaunt, 
Nor sickness nor pain of body or brain will 
make 
You turn back for the thing that you want, 
If dogged and grim you besiege and beset it! 
You'll get it.” 
—Berton Braley. 
oe ae 

Tact is of the essence of human brother- 
liness. Tact and Tolerance consistently prac- 
tised in private and public life would solve 
half the problems of humanity. 

ee ee 

To strive ever to be worthy of noble friend- 
ships ; to kindle the flame of hope in a desolate 
soul; to open wide the door of my heart and 
the eyes of my mind to goodness and beauty; 
to keep from stumbling the feet of little chil- 
dren. . . May these be my milestones on 
the Road of Life! 

* * * 

The old saying that “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt” is only partly true; familiarity with 
the best things breeds appreciation. 

. 6.2 


It’s better to fail in a good cause than to 

succeed in a low one. 
ae oe 

I have faith to believe that the best way 
to maintain the enthusiasm and faith for serv- 
ice in our boys and girls is to maintain an 
enthusiasm ourselves and set our children an 
example in simplicity of living and loftiness of 
thought, in service and self-sacrifice, that we 
can trust them to idealize, exalt, and follow 
in the years that are to come.—Theodore H. 
Price. 

* * * 

“Dud” is a word newly coined by our sol- 
diers during the great war, now adopted 
permanently into our language. 

“Dud” is briefly expressive. 

Are you a “dud”? 

“Watch yourself go by” and see whether 
you are or not. 

A “dud” employe is one who fails to produce 
the results his employer started him out for. 

“Duds” are dangerous. They not only fail 
at the point and the time needed, but some- 
times they are touchy and liable to go off 
without sufficient reason, with results disas- 
trous mostly to themselves, although all “duds” 
are disastrous to smaller or greater degrees. 

To be brief, a “dud” is a failure. 


It is the noblest man or woman who puts 
the highest and noblest estimate upon others. 
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The most useful man is one who knows 
everything about something and something 
about everything. It is fallacy to say that a 
man is a better. banker, simply because he is 
widely read, let us say, in history. A man 
can be a good banker only because he knows 
banking. It is fair to say, however, that a 
man who does know banking is a better citizen, 
and consequently a better banker, if in addi- 
tion to the mastery of some branch of his 
chosen profession, he has an accurate view 
of the fundamentals of history, science and 
general literature-—Guy Emerson. 


But it is well that the large majority of 
people do see and think and do—else there 
would be no cities, no wonders of the brain 
produced to make the world better and more 
forward, no art, no science, and no—well, 
nothing! 

What do you see in things? In that build- 
ing that your train flashes by so quickly, in 
that smoke that leaps in dark, dense clouds 
to form a part of the atmosphere, in the pass- 
ing of children to school, in the moving of 
wheels in factories, in the efforts of him who— 
shut from a big world—studies and studies, 
till he may come to the light with some dis- 
covery of machinery or medicine or plastic 
art—what do you see in these things? 

And the more you see in things, the more 
people and the world are going to see in you. 
For that is the way things are worked out. 
The artist sees nothing but beauty in his 
work. Whereas the idle onlooker sees noth- 
ing but waste and vulgarity. 

The growing and SEEING man always sees 
himself—ahead, ahead. 

Also, it is usually true that whatever you 
want to see, and determine to see, you do see. 
Whether good or ill, great or small. 

The world is getting better. People are 
getting finer, nobler. Don’t you see it?— 
George Matthew Adams. 

x * * 

It is an uncontrolled truth that no man ever 
made an ill figure who understood his own 
talents, nor a good one who mistook them.— 
Swift. 
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To be truly and really independent is to 
support ourselves by our own exertions— 
Porter. 

ee 

An educated man is one with a universal 
sympathy for everything and a certain amount 
of knowledge about everything that is known, 
and who still is on the line of evolution and 
is learning to the end.—Fra Elbertus. 

* * * 

It is viewpoint which makes the world go 
round. 

If you have no viewpoint, the world event- 
ually will drop you off its surface—for you 
drag its movement. 

Victory in any line is the answer of doing 
your level best. 


* * * 
He only employs his passion who can make 


no use of his reason.—Cicero. 
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SHE HAD $65 CAPITAL: IS NOW WEALTHY 


an’s Association of Commerce, Mrs. 

Sophia E. Delavan, has earned the fe- 
sponsibility of her present office by building her 
own business, within ten years, from a capital 
of $65 to one of the largest manufacturing 
concerns of its kind in the country. 

Born in Alsace-Lorraine and educated in 
Warsaw, she came to America as a young girl. 
Her mother and grandmother before her were 
expert craftswomen in the hair goods business 
in the old country, and she was 
trained to help them. At the age 
of sixteen she married. A few 
years later, with a young daughter 
to support, Mrs Delavan decided to 
establish a hair goods business of 
her own, her only capital being a 
thorough knowledge of the trade, 
gained from her early experience, 
a wide acquaintance with buyers 
plus $65. 

From a landlord who would wait 
for the first month’s rent, a small 
shop was secured ; $15 of the preci- 
ous $65 was invested in raw mate- 
rials, and a few employees were 
engaged. There was barely enough 
money left to cover the first week’s 
payroll; but Mrs. Delavan felt con- 
fident that her first order would be 
completed within the time, so the 
factory started operations. 

By calling personally upon Mar- 
shall Field & Company, Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co., wholesale, and 
upon J. V. Farwell & Company, 
the young manufacturer had se- 
cured three orders, which together 
totaled $240. Within six days these 
orders were completed. Mrs. Del- 
avan herself delivered the goods 
and frankly explained that the next 
day was pay day at her factory and 
asked, “Could I get payment for 
this order at once?” 

The buyers smiled, but Mrs. Del- 
avan returned to the factory with 
$240, less 2 per cent. Her first 
profits were invested in more ma- 
terial, new orders were secured, 
and the second week of the new 
enterprise began hopefully. But on 
Tuesday something happened. The 
young employer had her first expe- 
rience with a strike. As she en- 
tered the shop all the sewing hands sprang 
upon their work benches, waved their arms in 
the air and shouted, “We have struck.” 

The work of getting the factory under way 
had somewhat overstressed the owner’s nerves. 
She had so little capital that the higher wage 
demand could not be met and, for a moment, 
it seemed that her efforts must fail. But Mrs. 
Delavan refused to surrender although tears of 
disappointment were in her eyes, and the sit- 
uation seemed hopeless. 

“There must be some way to free this work 
from hand labor—I’ll find it,” she suddenly re- 
solved. 

“You tiiay go,” she told the strikers. “If 
I need you again I'll send you word tomorrow.” 

There had suddenly flashed into her brain a 
mental picture of a mechanical device which 
could be attached to power sewing machines. 
If it proved workable her labor problem was 
solved, and she could free her business from 
the old, erg pe cuyg of hand labor. Walk- 
ing over to a table, she made a has i 
sketch of the idea. Taking it across the es 
to the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
concern, she asked to have the device attached 
to two power machines. The firm kept its 
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Overcame Labor Difficulties by 
Clever Invention—Is 
Big Manufacturer 


word to install the machines the following day. 
The came the test. 

The device worked! 

Within two days one girl operative was turn- 
ing out as much work as twelve hand-sewers 





SOPHIA E. DELAVAN - 


President of the Chicago Woman’s Association of Commerce, and first woman 
mber to the Chamber of Commerce, the largest commercial 


organization of men in America. 
had been able to accomplish before. 

The device was promptly patented, and the 
inventor found herself on the road to, the 
ample fortune which she has since made by 
controlling the Delavan patents for hair goods 
by machinery method. She does only a whole- 
sale business, and since 1908 it has developed 
faster in volume and profits than that of any 
similar concern which started with more capital 
and equipment. Mrs. Delavan’s original ma- 
chines are still at work in her factory at 24 
West Washington street, Chicago, and she re- 
mains the only manufacturer in her particular 
trade who is not obliged to use the old-fash- 
ioned, expensive hand labor in sewing hair 
goods. 

When war began Mrs. Delavan made a swift 
analysis of conditions. With a woman’s fore- 
sight she saw that changes in the regular trade 
were inevitable. She selected a field which 
now makes her the largest wholesale manufac- 
turer of doll’s wigs in America. That trade 
was formerly controlled by Germany. When 
America began making dolls and toys the manu- 
facturers were at first obliged to use doll wigs 
which had been accumulated. Realizing that 
the reserve supply in stock here would soon 


be exhausted, Mrs. Delavan saw the oppor- 
tunity to assist the new American toy industry 
and at once turned her entire plant into a doll 
wig factory. 

She had gauged the need accurately. So im- 
mediate was the demand for her new product 
that her entire output for this year and next is 
already taken. 

Like other employers, Mrs. Delavan found 
that even the few machine operatives required 
for her power machines were not dependable. 
So she summoned some of her 
former women employees who had 
married. Under war conditions, 
many of them found it necessary 
to earn extra money. Children and 
housework keep them at home dur- 
ing the day; but they eagerly re- 
sponded to a chance to work at 
night from six until eleven. 

Most of these women workers 
are physically strong types, of for- 
eign birth—chiefly Finnish, Bo- 
hemian and Slavic. To all of them 
Mrs. Delavan has at some time of 
emergency proven a friend. They 
come to her when there is trouble 
about a mortgage, a sick baby, or a 
domestic difficulty. To this will- 
ingness to earn wages again at 
their old trade is added a personal 
loyalty to their employer’s interest 
which left Mrs. Delavan free from 
war-time labor problems. The re- 
sult is steady output and high qual- 
ity of careful workmanship. 

With such a happy-family sort 
of solution of her manufacturing 
problems, Mrs. Delavan finds time 
to develop the Woman’s Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

This new kind of woman’s organ- 
ization was started by Miss Flor- 
ence King, a woman lawyer, of Chi- 
cago, where women find such scope 
for individual enterprise that the 
association membership consists of 
hundreds of women who own their 
own business. This is the first and 
only body of women that has been 
given admittance as member to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the largest commer- 
cial organization of men in Amer- 
ica. In the convention at St. Louis 
last month women members for the 
first time convened in the affairs of the or- 
ganization, proving conclusively that men are 
willing to work together with business women 
in the affairs of the country. Mrs. Delavan 
acted as the first woman delegate. 

Mrs. Delavan finds time for everything ex- 
cept prolonged vacations. Thinking she would 
enjoy long rest periods at Palm Beach, she 
purchased a tract of land there eight years 
ago; but a life of leisure proved the hardest 
accomplishment of her career. So she divided 
her estate into a residential section, sold most 
of it, and turned her rose garden into a com- 
mercial venture. Now she allows herself but 
two weeks’ vacation each year—and usually 
spends a large part of the time in furthering 
the cause of women in business. 





Beware of small expenses; a ‘small leak will 
sink a great ship—Benjamin Franklin. 
ar 


The time is undoubtedly coming when it will 
be a confession of inferiority to overstate or 
distort the merits and special uses of any 
commodity, just as any boaster is self-branded 
a lightweight rather than a man of parts,—Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley. 





resources were under $270,000,000 and the de- 
posits under $214,000,000. When the doors 
opened for business this year the resources ex- 
ceeded $775,000,000 and the deposits were above 
$583,000,000, representing a 300 per cent. gain 
in resources and a 200 per cent. gain in deposits. 
And profits had more than kept pace.. The com- 
pany’s $100 shares are at this writing quoted at 
$375—with none offered for sale. 

The sole reason that Mr. Sabin was picked by 
the hard-headed Guaranty Trust directors to be- 
come a boss was because he had made good one 
hundred per cent. in every job he had filled. 
He had won the right to command others—al- 
though that word “command” is not the one he 
would use, since it does not accurately describe 
his attitude toward his co-workers. 

There are, indeed, few careers in America’s 
business annals more noteworthy than that of 
Charles Hamilton Sabin. Like many another 
boy, he had not mapped out any definite career 
when he left school at the age of seventeen after 
having graduated, in 1885, from Greylock Insti- 
tute at South Williamstown, near his birthplace, 
Williamstown, Mass. For a year or more he 
worked on his father’s farm and made himself 
useful around the local hotel, which was also 
owned by his father. 

He did not appreciate it at the time, but his 
life on the farm was developing in him a physical 
stamina without which he never could have 
borne the strain brought by his tremendous re- 
sponsibilities in later years. His clear eye, his 
strong right arm, his wiry body contributed, in- 
deed, to win him his first entry into the banking 
field. 


Unlimited Possibilities in Banking 


The story suggests that, after all, there may be 
such a thing as luck in getting a job, notwith- 
standing that it is now generally agreed that luck 
alone will not enable any man to retain for any 
length of time a place he cannot fill. Before he 
was twenty he betook himself to Albany and 
found work as a clerk with a large flour merchant. 
He both worked hard and played hard. And his 
rise in the office was no more remarkable than 
the rise of his fame as a ball player. Intense local 
pride was then being taken in Albany’s_ ball 
team, composed mostly of bank employees, which 
was meeting—but only sometimes defeating— 
outside teams. The shrewd captain figured that 
if Charlie Sabin could be drafted into a bank he 
would line himself up with them—and then they 
would face all comers. So a bank job was duly 
offered him. 

“I gladly took up banking work,” explained 
Mr. Sabin, “because I saw in it almost unlimited 
possibilities. I had had enough insight into busi- 
ness to know that the banker and banking were 
important factors in the scheme of things. I 
felt, therefore, that I was making a move that 
might turn out well—that it all depended on 
myself whether it did or didn’t. 

In two years young Sabin again encountered 
the “move or stick” problem. _ But this time it 
was easy to choose. So notable a record did he 
make as a bank clerk with the National Com- 
mercial that a rival institution, the Albany Na- 
tional Bank, offered him the responsible post of 
cashier. Now, there is a wider gulf than the 
public supposes between an untitled bank clerk 
and an officer. The bridge is one that the vast 
majority of bank employees never succeed in 
crossing. Yet Sabin accomplished it in the space 
of two years. How? | 

From the very start he hustled to bring in 
business to his concern. “He was not content 
simply to do well his prescribed duties. As 
cashier, he had’a better platform from which to 
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work. And so effectively did he round up new 
depositors and clients that his institution’s de- 
posits actually doubled. Of course this made a 
hit with his superiors, with the directors, and 
with the bank’s stockholders. The competitive 
pace became so warm that the two national banks 
merged, and Sabin, though under thirty-four, 
was elected vice president and general manager 
of the consolidated institution. 

“Any employee,” says Mr. Sabin, “who can 
help his employer, his organization, to grow, is 
as the same time helping to pick a better and 
bigger boss. The picking of a boss is very im- 
portant; but that is a beginning rather than the 
end of the whole matter.” 

Mr. Sabin soon broadened out from a banker 
to a financier; that is, he became interested in 








The latest illustration of the progressiveness 
of Mr. Sabin’s institution is afforded by the na- 
tional record of subscriptions to the various is- 
sues of Government bonds. ‘The Guaranty Trust 
led the whole country in the amount of its sub- 
scriptions to the last four bond issues, the aggre- 
gate subscribed by and through it for the five 
war loans having exceeded half-a-billion dollars. 








important financial and business propositions, 
and his judgment proved so sound that he was 
recognized as possessing the ablest, sharpest, 
longest-visioned financial mind in the state capital. 
Then came his bold move to New York as head 
of a new national bank. 

Bankers are proverbially ultra-dignified, ultra- 
conservative, old-fashioned gentlemen, wedded 
to precedent, tradition and red tape. National 
banks and national bankers are hedged in by 
legal restrictions not imposed to the same extent 
upon trust companies. 

Mr. Sabin had not been long in New York 
when he realized that the trust company field 
offered wider, freer scope for his talents. He 
foresaw room for undreamt-of development 
through this more modern method of doing 
banking business. It is less astonishing to Mr. 
Sabin than perhaps to any other individual in 
America that the year 1918 recorded several 
thousand trust companies in the United States 
with aggregate deposits of almost $10,000,000,- 
000. There was one trust company in particular 
which Mr. Sabin believed offered opportunity for 
phenomenal growth—the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany—and in 1910 he became its vice-president. 
Although it then had deposits of only $125,000,- 
000, Mr. Sabin in his mind’s eye could see the 
feasibility of building it up stone upon stone until 
its resources would exceed even the billion-dollar 
mark. 

“T felt,” said Mr. Sabin, “that the men behind 
the Guaranty Trust Company, the directors, were 
broad-gauge, far-seeing, enterprising financial 
and business leaders, who would enthusiastically 
co-operate in the building up of a powerful pro- 
gressive institution capable of playing a construc- 
tive part in developing the country’s commerce 
and industry. Mr. Hemphill, who was. then 
president, and who is now chairman of the Board, 
held similar views. My experience has confirmed 
the soundness of the vision I then had, for the 
directors have loyally stood back of every for- 
ward step we have taken. To use your own 
phrase,” added Mr. Sabin with a smile, “I did 
not make any mistake in the kind of bosses I 
selected.” ‘ 


Mr. Sabin, in a sense, is three men rolled into 
one; he is a banker, a financier, and a super- 


salesman, One does not usually think of a bank 


president as a salesman, yet the most successful 
bank executives today are those who possess in 
the highest degree the qualities of salesmanship. 
They must sell their institution; they must sell 
their service ; they must sell their ability to advise 
their clients wisely. Building up a bank’s de- 
posits, in reality, is salesmanship. As a leading 
executive of the Guaranty, Mr. Sabin again 
demonstrated his phenomenal strength as a 
master salesman. The company’s deposits, were 
almost doubled during the four and one-half 
years of his vice presidency, and rose even faster 
after he was promoted to the presidential chair. 

“The secret of building up any organization?” 
repeated Mr. Sabin. “Why, there is no secret 
about it. The whole thing, I think, can be 
summed up in a few simple sentences. You 
must have a business for which there is genuine 
need ; ‘that is, you must fulfill some useful func- 
tion in the life of the nation. Then you must 
lay out your business along fundamentally sound 
principles; I mean that you must so plan your 
activities that they will lead to legitimate profit 
when efficiently administered. Finally, and this 
is the copestone of it all, your organization must 
be right. 

Responsibility Develops Talent 

“How can an efficient organization be evolved? 
By selecting co-workers who will fit into their 
tasks properly and who are temperamentally 
adapted to become team workers. It doesn’t 
matter how brilliant either a ball player or a 
worker may be, if he is not a team worker, if you 
cannot depend upon him to throw the ball to the 
other party at the right time and be prepared to 
sink what he might regard as his own. personal 
glory for the sake of the final grand result. In 
a well-drilled organization, as in a well-drilled 
football team, the goal must be the first consider- 
ation always. There must run through every 
large ‘organization the spirit which Kipling has 
expressed more pithily than any other writer 
in his oft-quoted lines : 

“It ain’t the guns nor armament, 

Nor funds that they can pay, 

But the close co-operation that makes them win 
the day. 

It ain’t the individuals, nor the army as a whole, 

But the everlastin’ team work 

Of every bloomin’ soul. 

“When you succeed in creating a proper or- 
ganization, each individual in it feels that he or 
she is a real part of it. To inspire this spirit 
every employee, particularly those holding im- 
portant positions, should have certain specific 
responsibilities, and then be given the widest 
freedom to discharge these responsibilities with- 
out having someone looking over their shoulder 
every hour’of the day to see what they are doing. 
Responsibility develops talent, The head of any 
company who tries to carry. on his,own shoulders 
that which can be successfully delegated to others 
is apt to find himself so cluttered up with endless 
duties that he will not be in a position to think 
out new ideas, inaugurate new policies, or de- 
velop new channels of business. Only the little 
man. tries to do everything himself. Of course 
the head of any organization must be prepared to 
give advice whenever it is needed, and must .ac- 
cept responsibility for the ultimate results, byt 
if he will allow his co-workers adequate scope 
they will come to him only when something of 
exceptional importance or difficulty has to be de- 
cided. And then, when,they do. come,- they,.will 
not feel that they are coming to one--who wants 
to boss them, but to one who wants to.help.them 
to overcome their. obstacles. one ust 08 
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“There is one more point, a very important 
one, which has not been mentioned, but which 
nobody, particularly a boss, should ever forget: 
He must not take himself too seriously. Swell- 
headedness is absolutely fatal. We are on this 
earth such a short time—and nobody can accomp- 
lish so very much—that it is absurd for any of us 
to pin medals on ourselves and fancy that we 
amount to something. No boss can afford to 
strut. H. G. Wells once declared, ‘In the de- 
velopment of intellectual modesty lies the growth 
of statesmanship.’ He need not have confined 
this profoundly truthful statement to statesman- 
ship; it applies with equal force to leaders in 
business or any other sphere.” 


Essential Qualities for Sabin’s “Team” 


Here is a little insight into how Mr. Sabin 
attracts coming financial giants to his “team.” 
| asked a recent and very brilliant addition to the 
company’s list of vice presidents why he chose 
to leave the big position he held in another city 
for the sake of joining Mr. Sabin’s institution, 
and he replied: “I have made it my business for 
several years to follow the activities of all the 
large banking institutions in the country. I 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Sabin was build- 
ing on broader and sounder foundations than 
any other banker, and that his institution was 
bound to become, as it has already become, the 
largest of its kind in America. Although I re- 
ceived other offers from large city institutions, 
I turned them down. When a summons finally 
came to me from the Guaranty, Mr. Sabin talked 
with me for only a few moments, and then said, 
‘You will do, so far as Iam concerned, but it is 
up to the fellows you will have to work with to 
decide whether they want you or not as one of 
their team mates. I will turn you over to them 
for their decision.’ I at once felt that here was 
an organization which constituted a family, and 
I was willing to work with them, if they would 
have me, regardless of the size of the salary I 
might be offered. I came and, I tell you, I am 
not sorry. Work here is an inspiration, a 
pleasure.” 

Said another vice president, drawing a higher 
salary than is paid most bank presidents, when 
I asked him to state his reasons for picking Mr. 
Sabin as a boss: 


“Because I believe that his ability as a business 
man should achieve a great success, in which I 
would have a share; because he is willing ‘to 
spend money in business-building, and also in 
creating public good will, both as a matter of pub- 
lic service and of private profit; because he gives 
the men in executive positions full authority in 
the handling of their departments, and holds them 
responsible for the results, without interference; 
because he stands behind his appointees and 
gives them one hundred per cent. support in their 
efforts ; because he believes in the economic value 
of happiness, and does everything in his power 
to promote harmonious relationships among 
those associated with him, which makes work 
play.” 

Suppose you picked a new employer and found, 
on receiving your first month’s salary check, 
that it was at the rate of $5,000 a year above 
what you had agreed upon, what would you 
think of such an employer? One of Mr. Sabin’s 
lieutenants engaged a man at $15,000 a year. 
3efore thrée weeks had passed, Mr. Sabin be- 
came convinced that the new man was worth 
more, and he ordered that the figure be raised 
immediately to $20,000. ; 

What is the lesson to be drawn from all this? 
Is your deduction not something like this? 
“Don’t be afraid to tackle the new and bigger 
thing. In making a change spare no pains to 
make sure that you are hooking up with a boss 
who knows how to pick men and knows how 
to treat them, for then there will be such growth 
and expansion that there will be lots -of promo- 
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team which knows how to play the business game 
squarely and successfully and whose captain sees 
to it that his team workers get freedom to de- 
velop into star players.” 





Puts Joy and Contentment Into Life 
(Continued from page 1127) 


Service which is being taken by the wealthy 
people of Bethlehem. A stadium, which the 
Steel Company had built, is at the disposal of 
Community Service when not in use by its own 
employees. 

Gifts, too, have come in from various quar- 
ters at a gratifying rate. General Doster, who 
was Provost-General in Washington during 
the Civil War, has been interested to such an 
extent that he has contributed, for a merely 
nominal rent, his mansion in South Bethlehem, 
completely furnished, to be used as a club for 
girls. A wealthy woman recently offered to 
build a Community House in the foreign sec- 
tion of the city provided the grounds were 
donated, and it is highly probable that the con- 
dition will be met. 

Mrs. Edward Schwab has fitted over an old 
Dutch farmhouse adjacent to the Silvex Com- 
pany, which is manufacturing spark plugs, and 
where more than 200 girls are employed. Here 
they get meals at a very low rate and have a 
most attractive club house on the edge of 
Saucon Park, which will give them meadows 
for picnics, swimming pools, and various other 
facilities for outdoor play. 

What is being done so successfully in Ches- 
ter and Bethlehem is now inaugurated in 
thirty other industrial, cities, and will be fol- 
lowed by hundreds; and the same scheme in 
general can be applied to any community. Due 
to the spiritual development of most communi- 
ties through the war, social consciousness is in 
a fertile state; and if the value of the right 
balance between work and recreation can be 
realized for all, not merely part, of the popu- 
lation, then we are in a fair way to become 
good neighbors. And that brings us to the 
state of contentment which is the goal of 
Community Service. 

In every community, whether or not there 
are larger groups representing labor and capi- 
tal, there are various groups who need to be 
interpreted to each other. Community Service 
is organizing neighborliness by making perma- 
nent the war-time spirit of service. 





To Spread Industrial Democracy 
(Continued from page 1128) - 


He pointed out that, in order to accomplish 
practical results, it was always necessary to link 
ideals with actualities and to progress by orderly, 
feasible steps rather than to attempt a revolu- 
tionary leap into uncharted realfms. Industrial 
Democracy, in its present form, had stood the 
test of both war and peace, prosperity and de- 
pression ; therefore, while he had vision and ideals 
as to the future, he was convinced ‘that it would 


be unwise to try to run too far ahead of the 


times. In this stage of our industrial progress, 
Industrial Democracy satisfied both employers 
and employees. His mission for the present 
was to bring about that community of interest 
and democratization of industry which President 
Wilson had so earnestly urged in his latest mes- 
sage to Congress. Industrial Democracy was 
bringing about the most amicable, : satisfactory 
and profitable relationship between management 
and men wherever put in operation. 

The tentative committee appointed at this con- 
ference was empowered to add to its number and 
to take up and-prepare plans. to.cope with the 
overwhelming demand from corporations and 
firms for practical co-operation, guidance and 


tions before one becomes gray-haired. Join’ ‘a assistance in installing Industrial Démocracy. ‘ 
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Mr. Leitch’s book, “Man to Man, The Story 
of Industrial Democracy,” published by- the B. 
C. Forbes Publishing Company, can scarcely be 
printed fast enough to meet the calls for it which 
are coming from every state in the Union as well 
as from Europe. The economic press abroad has 
hailed Industrial Democracy as the most valuable 
contribution America has ever made to the solu- 
tion of the capital-versus-labor problem. A con- 
ference of leading employers was recently called 
together to discuss the Leitch plan and to consider 
how best to bring about its widespread adoption 
in Britain. 

The American Government has obtained from 
Forbes Magazine a list of important concerns 
which have had practical experience with Indus- 
trial Democracy, and notification has been re- 
ceived that the inquiries conducted have yielded 
the most satisfactory results. It may be that an 
official bulletin covering the whole subject will 
shortly be issued. 

Several more articles are in preparation for 
publication in this magazine descriptive of the 
experiences of both employers and employees 
who have enjoyed the Leitch system for years. 





How the Washington Pendulum Wags 
(Continued from page 1136) 


it will mean $85,000,000 less for the Treasury. 
The revenues from the soda fountains, which 
are protested against, bring in $21,000,000. The 
loss from prohibition will approximate $1,000,- 
000,000. Even should the Republicans go in 
for a high protective tariff at once (and the 
leaders agree that this is not desirable), only 
some $300,000,000, it-is figured, could be raised 
from that source. 

It has frequently been stated that the Ship- 
ping Board built its vessels at $200 or more 
per ton, and that millions have been thrown 
away. The investigators will be shown, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hurley’s published figures, that 
the average cost per deadweight ton has been 
only $180, if certain tax payments are left out 
of the reckoning. 

The cost of Hog Island has been tremendous, 
but the results are now showing it to be one 
of the great achievements of the war. The 
wood-ship fleet was a failure. So was the air- 
craft section of the War Department’s work. 
But on the whole the claims of the Democrats 
that the war was without a national scandal 
will be supported. 

In the closing up of the war program the 
War Department is also making good prog- 
ress. The sale of surplus commodities accu- 
mulated by the department began in February, 
and up to June 1 goods to the value of $279,- 
056,919 had been disposed of. This represented 
salvage to the extent of about 86 per cent. of 
the original cost, an indication that the Gov- 
ernment is realizing well on the transactions. 
The major items of supplies will be disposed 
of within the next three or four months, and 
before the task is completed the Government 
will have sold property to the extent of fully 
$2,500,000,000. 





He who would keep young and look young 
must have the child heart. He must keep 
himself fresh, vigorous, buoyant physically. 
And this can be done only by taking plenty 
of recreation, plenty of exercise in the open 
air, lots of time to play. 

Many men do not understand why they 
cannot grip their thoughts with more tenacity, 
why they cannot think more intensely, but 
the real reason is their minds are clogged with 
brain ash, with fatigue. They need mental 


relaxation—The New Success. 
* * * 
Business is like a wheelbarrow—it stands 
still unless some one pushes it—The Gillette 
Blade. 
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A Remarkable 
Record of Earnings 


Dividends paid to Preferred 
Stockholders of Cities Service 
Company increased from $521,- 
387.09 in 1911 to $4,034,274.50 
in 1918. 
In 1911, Cities Service Com- 
pany earned requirements for 
payment of Preferred Divi- 
dends 1.77 times over. In 
1918 the earnings were 5% 
times over the Preferred 
Dividend requirements. 
Cities Service 
Preferred Stock 
at present prices yields 74%. 
Investors receive monthly divi- 
dends, and monthly  state- 
ments of earnings which en- 
able them to keep in close 
touch with the company’s 
financial progress. 


Write for Circular FM-2 describing 
Cities Service Preferred Stock 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
60 Wall Street New York 








Securities Purchased for 
Investment or Carried on 
Conservative Margin 


Correspondence Invited 


LYMAN D. SMITH & Co. 
Members New York Stoch Exchange 


34 Pine Street, New York City 
Uptown Office: 527 Fifth Ave. 











CASSON’S 
BOOKS 


HERBERT N. CASSON, author of 
“The Romance of Steel; “The History 
of the Telephone,” etc., has written three 
great books which every business man 
ought to possess. 

These three books are selling by the 
thousand in England. They have been 
translate into French. They are remark- 
able books, and they are of the Inghest 
value in the present industrial crisis. 
The titles of these books are: 


The Axioms of Business 
Factory Efficiency 
Human Nature 

Beautifully bound. Price postpaid $3.00 


each, or $8.00 for the three. Send paper 
currency or money order to: 


THE 
EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE 


4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
London, W. C. 2 
ENGLAND 
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By B. C. FORBES 


One very big matter confronts‘Amer- 
ican business, a matter having very di- 
rect interest for every concern and 
community and household. 

Unless this country arranges, and 
arranges promptly, to extend credits 
to Europe on a gigantic scale so as to 
enable the stricken nations to place 
orders here for the mountains of ma- 
terials and commodities they require, 
the consequences in Europe, and, as a 
corallary, in America, will be serious 
beyond contemplation. 

A computation by the Federal Re- 
serve Board indicates that Europe 
must have credits here to the extent of 
at least $3,000,000,000 in order to take 
care of her 1919 obligations and re- 
quirements in this country. That is 
a very large sum, a sum quite beyond 
the ability of individual firms or insti- 
tutions to supply in the regular way 
of doing business. It is imperative 
that concerted action be taken on a 
vast scale. It is difficult to see how 
the problem can be solved without ac- 
tive co-operation from the Govern- 
ment of the United States and also the 
various governments of Europe. 

Such men as Mr. Davison, of Mor- 
gan & Company, Frank A. Vanderlip 
and George A. Gaston, of Gaston, Wil- 
liams. & Wigmore, have been forcefully 
-emphasizing the urgency of the situa- 
‘tion. Each of. these business giants 
has seen the European situation with 
his own eyes and is in a position to 
talk with ripe understanding. 


WOULD CAUSE DISASTER 


The time for action is now upon 
us, and although at this writing no 
concrete program for tackling the task 
has been announced, preliminary steps 
are under way. The importance and 
the urgency of the broadest co-opera- 
tive action cannot be overstated. 

This whole question of the putting 
of Europe on its feet is of vast mo- 
ment even if viewed only from a strict- 
ly business point of view. Our total 
exports for April exceeded $700,000,- 
000 and the average during recent 
months has been not less than $600,- 
000,000. Europe, of course, has been 
by far the largest buyer. 

Now, to compel Europe to stop the 
bulk of her purchases here would be 
to precipitate depression and disaster 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the United States. Every concern, not 
merely exporting concerns, would suf- 
fer. So would labor, for there would 
of necessitv be wholesale dismissal of 
wor'ers. The consequences of any 
such development in these unsettled 
times could not be foretold. 

Ban’ers and business men through- 
out the country should do everything 
within their power to influence and 
exnedite the inauguration of proper 
measures to avert any such calamity. 
Opportunity for practical action will 
doubtless be afforded all of us, inas- 
much as there will almost certainly be 
very large offerings of securities of 
some kind or another arising from this 
gigantic credit operation. 

Here is a concrete illustration of 
what is happening. I was lunching 
with the head of a very large business 
enterprise which exports heavily to 
Europe. The representative of a Eu- 
ropean nation came up to him and 
asked whether he would not grant six 
months’ credit if his country’s govern- 


ment guaranteed the payment of the 
bill. This business man was compelled 
to reply that he had to pay cash for the 
bulk of his purchases and that he could 
not accept any bill or bond or any 
other credit instrument unless ar- 
rangements were made so that he 
could take it to a financial institu- 
tion here and receive cash for it. He 
explained that the people from whom 
he bought his raw materials would 
not consider for a moment accepting 
anything but American funds. 

The trend in the United States is 
still towards better business. 


CONDITIONS IMPROVING HERE 


Our farmers are prosperous as never 
before and will this year receive a rec- 
ord sum for their products. The rail- 
road problem has not been solved, but 
public opinion is now distinctly in 
favor of giving transportation com- 
panies a square deal, so that there is 
justification for believing that Con- 
gress will act reasonably. Substantial 
improvement is reported in the great 
metal industries, particularly copper. 
The leading automobile concerns are 
manifesting their faith in the outlook 
by placing enormous orders for steel. 
The woolen and textile industries are 
more active; indeed, the supplies in 
the hands of retailers are exceptionally 
low—I went into. a prominent New 
York clothing house. a few days ago 
and they told me that they had no dif- 
ficulty in selling goods but great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining new supplies, a 
statement which was corroborated by 
the emptiness of their shelves. 

Happily, the labor outlook is im- 
proving. Secretary Wilson states un- 
equivocally that more men are now 
finding jobs every week than are be- 
ing released from service, so that he 
feels hopeful over this phase of the 
outlook. 

That there is still a good deal of 
revolutionary scheming going on un- 
der the surface is admitted; indeed, 
those engaged in ascertaining the facts 
declare that the extent of the machina- 
tions of the Bolshevists, the anarch- 
ists, the I. W. W. and other incendi- 
aries is far greater than the public 
realize. 


WALL STREET HESITATES 


However, it was made clear at the 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that the great body of 
American workmen have not a scintilla- 
of sympathy with revolutionary tac- 
tics, but are determined to bring about 
better conditions for workers through 
strictly orderly processes. 

Not before time, Wall Street has 
lately manifested a disposition to pull 
in rein. The rise in stocks had been 
carried on at a furious pace, regardless 
of any unfavorable development in the 
news from day to day. 

It was not until the financial powers 
that be issued a warning, which was 
followed by a sharp rise in call money 
rates, that tne speculators began. to 
call a halt. There was no misreading 
of the warnings hoisted in the highest 
quarters. . 

At tHis writing the stock market is 
acting very irregularly and there is a 
disposition in some quarters to pre- 

(Continued on page 1148) 


Add to 
Your Income 
P *,2 
From Securities 

Those who for one reason or an- 
other have not familiarized them- 
selves with the prices at which 
bonds and notes are now being 
issued have probably neglected 
to obtain the increased income 
from securities that present day 
conditions make possible. We 
feel reasonably certain of being 
able to serve investors by indi- 
cating how they may conserva- 
tively add to their incomes. 


Write for our latest 
investment suggestions 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Reston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Baffalo Minneapolis Cleveland 











WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE STOCKS OF THE 
FOLLOWING COMPANIES: 

American Chicle 
Colombian Emerald 
Columbia Graphophone 
Du Pont Chemical 
Everett Heaney 

Hale & Kilburn 

Lone Star Gas 
National Casket 

Port Lobos Petroleum 
Union American Cigar 


We will furnish Bg eee on practi- 

cally any Unlist Stock or Bond of 

the Important Industrial, Public Util- 
, Bank, Insurance, Steel, Standard 

Oil and Sugar Companies (except Min- 

ing companies). 

LYON 

Trwestment; Securities 
50 PINE ST. (Ground Floor) N. ¥. 
Tel. John 854 














: 6% Year In and Year Out 


When you invest your money in our First 
Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Gold 
Bonds, furnished in amounts to suit, you 
are assured of a steady income of 6%. 
Our loans are secured by rich agricultural 
lands worth several times amount of loan. 
Write for pamphlet .“F” and offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, WN. D. 


Established 1883 
Capital and Surptus $500,000.00 














INTERNATIONAL 
NICKEL 


We have just prepared an analysis of 
the etnies’ of this important metal cor- 
poration covering business operations, 
earnings, finances, dividends and pros- 


* Sent on request for F-896. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 
Members { Philadetphis Stock Exch 
{ Chicago Board of Trade 
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50 Broad St.. New York 
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Prompt Service 


Prompt informative service is espe- 
cially valuable to investors in times 
like the present. 

We welcome inquiries, which will 
receive the immediate attention of 
our Statistical Department. 

We have prepared analyses of the 
outlook for the following companies: 
Réyal Dutch 
UC. S. Steel 
Distillers Securities Corporation 
(U. 8. Food Products) 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co. 

‘The Barrett Company 
Ohio Cities Gas Co. 


which we shall be to. furnish upon 
request as long as supply lasts. 


Chandler Bros. & Co. 


Members New York Stock Ezchange 
34 PINE 8T. NEW YORK 
DIRECT WIRES TO OUR OFFICES IN 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
DETROIT 










































PRODUCERS 
& REFINERS 


CORPORATION 


Circular on Application 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Ol Seourttie 
Phones: Broad 4800-1-2-3-4 25 Broad Bt., N. Y. 

















“Seambling Blocks 
of Finance” 


Read this booklet. It 
evils 












to inves’ 
tively and profitably. 
Booklet G-29—Free en Request 


FINANCIALWORID 


29 Broadway, New York 















I have faith in the ability and in- 
tegrity of our business men, financiers 
and wage earners; but the country 
wants protection against those im- 
ported, costly, so-called socializing ex- 
periments, that breed uncertainty and 
timidity, that paralyze private initia- 
tive, and endanger liberty in our per- 
sonal, business and political life— 
Samuel Rea. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Rise in Call Money Brings First Setback— 
Forecasting the Fall Movement 
By FOUR SQUARE 


The stock market which has been 
running along in utter abandonment 
to bullish sentiment since the early 
part of February has met its first de- 
cisive check, and Wall Street, that is 
the machinery part, the’ part which 


does the wor of handling orders, bor- . 


rowing money and keeping accounts 
while the other half speculates, has 
heaved an audible sigh of relief. Even 
the habitual traders among the specu- 
lative element are rather glad that 
things have turned out the way they 
have. A little resting spell will give 
them a chance to clean out deadwood, 
tave stock of profits in hand, and lay 
plans for the future. 

Although few were prepared for the 
reaction when it came, the profes- 
sionals who had been. feeling for the 
top for several weeks gave it the most 
genuine welcome, and they may be 
counted upon to take full advantage 
of it while it lasts. It came about, 
as is usually the case when there is 
nothing in the outside news to dis- 
courage such a speculation, through a 
temporary tightening of the call money 
market, a calling of loans and forced 
liquidation followed by margin calls 
and further liquidation. Numbers of 
“stop-loss” orders caught in the pro- 
cess served to hasten the recoil of 
prices and broaden the sweep of the 
decline. As it happened, the money 
pinch which first sent call money soar- 
ing to 11 per cent. on the Stock Ex- 
change was brought about by prepara- 
tions for a big payment on account 
of the Victory Liberty loan. Then 
there was a temporary easing of rates, 
followed by a half-hearted recovery in 
the stock market, but a further flurry 
which sent call funds to 12 per cent. 
in connection with heavy income tax 
payments brought about a decisive re- 
action which ran into a veritable wave 
of liquidation taking in every quarter 
of the market. 


IRREGULARITY LOOKED FOR 


As this review is being written there 
appears to be little doubt in well-in- 
formed Wall Street quarters that the 
big spring bull movement has run its 
course, and the immediate question 
of first importance is concerned with 
the extent of the reaction which may 
be expected. Opinions differ widely on 
this score. While the majority look 
for a few weeks of irregularity, with 
operations for the rise confined to 
various specialties which for one rea- 
son or another have not so far joined 
fully in the demonstrations on the bull 
side, there is no. general expectation of 
an important setback. Those who have 
been fighting the advance for several 
weeks would welcome a ten-point re- 
action, such as came about in the sum- 
mer of 1915, but with much. heavy 
financing to be done for domestic and 
foreign account, and with business only 
beginning to feel the return of full con- 
fidence, it is to be questioned if the 
powers that be would relish such a tes- 
timonial of doubt and uncertainty. 

In the meantime reports from the 
leading industrial and commercial cen- 
ters have taken on a more optimistic 
tone than has been in evidence at any 
time since the recovery of the early 
spring months first set in. Steel orders 
are flowing in in rapidly increasing 
volume and even the doubters are be- 
ginning to admit that the corner in 
this fundamental industry has been 
turned. In fact, there is nothing to 
warrant the belief that the current un- 


settlement is anything more than such 
a period of reaction, readjustment and 
recuperation as may be expected to 
recur with increasing frequency as the 
duration of the bull market lengthens 
and stock prices rise to more vulner- 
able heights. It cannot yet be argued 
that stock prices have, except in a few 
remote cases, reached a level where 
inflation is much in evidence, and the 
market still has just as legitimate rea- 
sons as at any time in the past for con- 
tinuing to discount impending pros- 
perity such as the country has prob- 
ably never seen before, based on large 
crops, big gold reserves, and our pe- 
culiarly strong position as creditor na- 
tion to all of our victorious Allies. 


SPECULATIVE BUYING 


Looked at from this point of view, 
a reaction at this time furnishes just 
such an opportunity as many specula- 
tors and investors who underestimated 
the driving force of the spring rise, 
or sold out too soon for one reason or 
another, have been awaiting. To 
strengthen their conviction that the 
autumn and winter months of the year 
will witness a more violent speculation 
for the rise than has yet been seen 
they have the numerous precedents of 
the past to draw on. 

Almost without exception it has been 
the experience of previous years that 
a pronounced advance in stock prices 
in the early months of the year, is fol- 
lowed by a reaction and dulness dur- 
ing mid-summer, and a resumption of 
the rise with a steady advance to new 
high levels right up to the close of the 
year. So dependable a guide has this 
rule been in the past that there are 
some professional operators who do 
little but watch the proceedings in the 
spring of the year, preferring to ac- 
cumulate their lines of stock during 
the summer dulness and participate to 
the full in the almost perpendicular ad- 
vances of the fall and winter months. 
The principal advantage in this course 
of action is that the speculator is able, 
by reference to the results of the 
spring movement, to chose thoge issues 
which are likely to be most in demand. 

Based on this reasoning, it may be 
inferred that the oils, motors, equip- 
ments, and rubber stocks will be the 
most popular issues in the secondary 
bull movement. 

The copper stocks came in for very 
little attention until recently. They 
may be expected to do better, with 
particular attention being paid to such 
issues as Anaconda, Cerro de Pasco, 
Kennecott, Inspiration, and American 
Smelting. With the crops moving to 
market, and general business all over 
the country feeling the stimulus of rich 
harvests, the railroads should benefit 
through expanding revenues, while leg- 
islative action in their behalf cannot 
be much longer delayed. 

Atchison, Great Northern preferred, 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific, and Norfolk & Western are 
particularly attractive among the old- 
time leaders, while Pere Marquette, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, and Missouri 
Pacific are promising reorganized rails. 

Among the specialties, Cluett-Pea- 


‘body, U. S. Cast Iron Pipe, Wilson & 


Co., and Allis-Chalmers still have large 
possibilities. 





Thomas Cochran and Junius Spencer 
Morgan have been elected directors of 
the Liberty Securities Corporation. 
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STOCKS 
BONDS 


Complete facilities 
for the execution of orders 
in any amount. 


Hartshorne, Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock 
71 BWAY. TEL. BOWLING GREEN 161¢ 

















Stepping Stones 
in Investment 


You who invested in 
Liberty Bonds and have 
never invested in anything 
else— 

Be careful when you take 
your second investment step. 


See that your Liberty 
Bonds lead in the right 
direction. 


Maybe you had better buy 
another Liberty Bond in the 
market. Or select from the 
list of other standard $100 
bonds—government, railroad, 
industrial and public utility. 

Let us help you with sug- 
gestions. 


Send for Booklet C-67 
“Baby Bonds” 


John Muir & (0. 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, N.Y. 














Chemical Stocks 


American Cyanamid Co. 
By-Products Coke Corp. 
DuPont Chemical Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Merrimac Chemical Co. 
Semet Solvay Co. 

Upon request, we shall be glad to furnish inter- 

ith information on any 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 
Investment Bankers 


Philadelphia Now York 
Land Title Bldg. 42 Broad Street 


Tel, Spruce 381 Tel. Broad 1300 














J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 
DIVIDENDS. 








‘Libby, McNeill & Libby 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


DIVIDEND A-2 
Semi-annual dividend of FIFTY CENTS 
(50c.) 7 share on the capital stock of Libby. 
Libby will be paid on July 15th, 
1919, to stockholders of record June 2ist, 
1919, as shown on the books of the nn nal 
HARRY WILLIAMS, Secretary 
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~ Would You Know This Business Giant If You Met 
Him on the Street Tomorrow? 


What do you know about him? What do you know about 
the other big men who are making America? New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, is proud to recognize the personality behind this face. Natu- 
rally. He was born there 56 years ago. The largest corporation the 
world has ever known has good reason to know him. Of course. 
He is president of the colossal organization employing Two Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand (280,000) men and doing a Billion Dollars’ 
worth of business a year. 

As an international salesman he has no equal in all America. 
His record in building foreign sales from 31 Million Dollars in 1904 
to 200 Millions in 1916 is a marvel of achievement. And yet so mod- 
est is this super-salesman that when, only nine years ago, he was 
- proclaimed as the successor to a man whose salary was then a Million 
Dollars a year, a8 the head of this mammoth institution, the public 
and the press everywhere asked, “Who is he? What has he done?” 
And, in spite of his present great position and influence and power 
in the world of industry and finance, they still call him “Jim”—as 
democratic as when, a laborer in the ranks, he first answered the 
whistle of the wire mill where he was employed, or sat on a cinder 
pile page group of fellow workmen, eating lunch from the good old 


dinner 
Suppose This Leader of Men Invited You to Lunch 
with Him This Very Day? 


Would you accept? And suppose you had the opportunity 
to ask him ing personal questions about his remarkable career; 
to ask how, without pull and without capital, he achieved so wonder- 
ful a success; to ask what qualities were necessary and how he culti- 
vated them; to ask what he read and what he did with his spare time; 
to ask his solution of the perplexing labor problem; to ask what were 
the biggest obstacles he encountered and how he had overcome 
them? ould you deliberately decline the*invitation, if it so hap- 
pened that you- would be obliged to spend a few dollars railroad 
or taxi fare to keep the appointment? 


Well, B. C. Forbes Talked with This Man and Asked 
These Questions for You 


The selfsame questions you might have asked. And he has 
set them down with the answers in a thrilling fact-story that is more 
fascinating than fiction to you who THINK; to you who possess 
IMAGINATION; to you who have PURPOSE; and to you who 
seek INSPIRATION. But Mr. Forbes has done more. He has 
drawn aside the curtain of silence and mystery that has hidden so 
many of our business leaders and he has persuaded them to talk 
about themselves, about their early struggles, and the secrets of their 
\ rise. He has selected fifty of these captains of industry and he has 
S woven their experiences from their own lips into a veritable romance 
of modern business. And he has published them all—fifty of them— 
with an autographed photograph of each and every one, in a single, 
sumptuous 442-page volume, entitled 


“Men Who Are Making America” 


And you can have a copy mailed to you anywhere for only 
pve Fagg a sum you would gladly pay, if such a thing were 
ossible, for the privilege of talking on a friendly basis for an hour 
with just one of these fifty of America’s greatest business men. If 
you haven't your check book handy, tear out the last paragraph of 
this advertisement, mail it with your name and address, and we shall 
cheerfully send you the book on five days’ free approval. 
Simply say: 
“After looking over the book I will either send you $3.00 within five 
. days, or I will return the book within five days and be under no 
obligation.” 


Address B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 
299 Broadway Forbes 6-28-19 New York, N. Y. 

















BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








OODS and labor may become 

scarce together. Notwithstanding 
the number ef idle men throughout 
the country—Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son estimates the total at 700,000 as 
against as many as 1,000,000 in previ- 
ous times of depression—there are very 
widespread complaints that it is dif- 
ficult to get steady workers. The ef- 
ficiency of labor today is distinctly 
lower than it used to be; the rate of 
wages paid has little or no influence 
upon the output per worker. It should 
also be taken into the reckoning that 
hours of labor have been cut down in 
nearly every industry. Stocks of mer- 
chandise are so low, generally speak- 
ing, that many plants will be unable 
to make anything like prompt deliver- 
ies when the real boom starts. The 
outlook is that the danger of having 
too few goods. is greater than the 
danger of having too many on hand. 
No serious price collapse is now looked 
for. 


somaA 


i ge little newspaper article which 
has been going the rounds has 
afforded responsible financial and busi- 
ness interests far more satisfaction 
than has been voiced—namely, the re- 
sult of a nation-wide poll of news- 
papers, showing that 78 per cent. of 
them estimated that the local public 
sentiment was against the public own- 
ership of the railroads and only 11 
per cent. for, with 11 per cent. doubt- 
ful or not replying. This overwhelm- 
ing vote is interpreted as proving con- 
clusively that there has been a revul- 
sion of sentiment not only regarding 
what should be done with the railroads, 
but towards Big Business in general. 
The dose of governmental interference 
which the public had to swallow dur- 
ing the war did not prove palatable. 
The average citizen today has set his 
face against any more of it in future 
than he can avoid. Our politicians will 
doubtless trim their sails accordingly. 


gh steel industry is doing better 
than the published figures would 
indicate. Not only has there been a 
substantial increase in contracts ac- 
tually placed, but inquiries are com- 
ing in very satisfactorily, so that pros- 
pects are not at all discouraging not- 
withstanding the timidity of the Rail- 
road Administration. Leaders in the 
automobile industry have won their 
position largely because of their cour- 
age, judgment and ability in foresee- 
ing trends. It is very significant, there- 
fore, that the largest steel orders have 
recently come from the foremost au- 
tomobile enterprises in the country. 
The budding building boom, the ab- 
normal demand for passenger auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks, the increas- 
ing needs of the railroads and the re- 
vival.in general business all go to in- 
spire confidence in greater activity 
throughout the steel industry in the 
next few months. There has been 
more or less shading of prices, and it 
is not at all certain that the bottom 
has yet been reached; but, on the 
whole, manufacturers are well satisfied 
with the action of the market. Now 
that the United States can undersell 
Britain, and taking into account the 
fact that Germany is out of the run- 
ning, American steel manufacturers 


(Wma 
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should be ablé to do enormous busi- 
ness in foreign markets as shipping 
facilities expand and freight rates fall. 


6 tee purchase and public offering by 
the National City Company of an 
issue of $7,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
secured by two large office buildings in 
New York, marks af innovation of un- 
usual interest. The National City Com- 
pany is the largest distributor of in- 
vestment bonds and notes in Amer- 
ica. Heretofore, offerings of bonds se- 
cured by real estate have been con- 
fined as a rule to a relatively few 
houses making a specialty of this type 
of investment. The City Company’s 
action opens a mew field, one which 
may be widely cultivated. If hundreds 
of thousands, or millions, of investors 
are found willing to participate in large 
mortgages split into $100, $500 or $1,000 
parts, the result may be far-reaching. 
and diversified. Why should not an 
industrial corporation, for example, 
erect a skyscraper, partly for its own 
use, if it could raise 75 per cent. or 
more of the necessary funds by dis- 
tributing bonds, ‘based on a mortgage, 
to the general public? This departure 
may also have a potent effect upon the 
building industry. After all, why should 
not a slice of a well-secured mortgage 
be as safe and attractive a security 
as a bond of a railroad or an indus- 
trial company? The best of these rail- 
road industrial bonds are the ones se- 
cured by mortgages. 


| bgercnmey men, give these figures 
a thought: The total amputations 
among American soldiers in the war 
was under 4,000; the total in Ameri- 
can industrial plants every year is 
26,000. ‘ 


H AS the marking up of prices been 
overdone in many businesses? 
It is significant that the profits, for 
example, of the American Woolen 
Company, the Corn Products Refining 
Company, the packers, and, indeed, al- 
most every company handling neces- 
saries, have increased inordinately dur- 
ing the war, and, presumably, right 
along since the signing of the arm- 
istice, for in the great majority of 
lines there has been no serious effort 
to. reduce prices. Is it not probable 
that trade union leaders and other 
representatives. of workers will com- 
pile statistics showing the increases in 
profits and the sensational advance 
in the securities of corporations sup- 
plying the people with food, clothing, 
shoes, etc, and use the exhibit to fan 
popular discontent and to incite fresh 
demands for a still larger distribution 
to workers? More than one large em- 
ployer will admit, if you know him 
well enough, that his maxim has been, 
“All the traffic will stand,” and that 
he has profiteered as much as he dared. 
Treasuries. can+sometimes be ‘swelled 
temporarily at too great a cost—there 
is danger alway’ of a violent reaction, 
a boomerang. Business men would do 
well to ponder carefully the wisdom of 
the policy they are now pursuing. It 
will be prudent to name prices in 
accordance with conditions and not try 
to mulct the public unduly simply 
because there is a strong temptation 
to do so. The first consideration at 
present ought to be to avoid rocking 
the boat. 
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JOHN A. HAWKINSON 


Head of New Packing Com- 


pany Began as Messenger 

John A. Hawkinson, who will head 
the new combination of packing houses 
to be known as the Allied Packers, 
Inc., has grown up in the packing busi- 
ness. Like Thomas E. Wilson, he en- 
tered the game when there was no 
such thing as “quittin’ time” and Sun- 
day work was the rule rather than the 
exception. He started with Swift & 
Co. in 1887, at the age of fifteen, going 
to work as office boy and messenger 
in their packing plan at Kansas Gity. 
Swift & Co. had only three plants in 
those days, and had just opened their 
Kansas City plant a week before Haw- 
kinson got his first job. 

Working from 6 a. m. until dark, 
eating his suppers at the lunch coun- 
ter, and rarely having a Sunday holi- 
lay, young Hawkinson was predes- 
tined’ for success because he liked his 
work. With him, neither hours nor 
the sort of work he was doing counted, 
for he found it all so intensely inter- 
esting that it was more like play. And 
to this day his interest in the packing 
business has grown and ‘broadened 
with his increasing knowledge and ex- 
perience, and he declares that never, 
from the beginning, has it been any- 
thing like “work” to him. 

Hawkinson has seen the packing in- 
dustry grow from a comparatively 
small start to its present proportions, 
and to him who has found something 
of interest in every phase of it, the 


most interesting thing has been the 
wonderful development of by-products, 
scores of which are now used for food, 
for manufacturing, and for technical 
purposes. By-products have come to 
be an important factor in the whole 
packing industry. F 

“As a matter of fact,” says Mr. Haw- 
kinson, “the conservation and devel- 
opment of by-products of the packing 
plant is of tremendous interest to 
every one, as every additional by- 
product saved and utilized has the ef- 
fect of either lowering or preventing 
further enhancement of food costs. 
The packing business is operated on a 
very small margin of profit per pound, 
and this profit is only obtained through 
the conservation of all by-products, 
rigid economy, and ever-increasing 
volume.” 

Next to his liking for his work, 
which kept him ever at it, and made 
him an enthusiast, Mr. Hawkinson’s 
uniformly good health may be set 
down as one of the important factors 
in his success. In his thirty-two years 
of business life he has never missed 
a day through illness. With justifiable 
pride, but without boasting, he is fond 
of referring to this remarkable record 
as a piece of particularly good fortune. 
Good fortune it may have been, but to 
judge from the man’s appearance one 
would rather believe that it was due 
to strength of will and a rugged con- 
stitution. 

The Allied Packers, Inc., of which 

(Continued on page 1148) 


less of whatever your trade or profession may be, are 











W E are Specialists in Salary Increases. 
We have worked the question of raises down 
to a Science. 











We know that Raises, Salary Increases and Success 
depend upon three things. (1) Brain-Energy; 
(2) Psychology; (3) 
Knowing this from Experience, we coach our 
students that way. 























If we can increase your Salary or Earnings, regard- 








you willing to pay us in part 50% of that Increase for 
one year only, after you received it, and not before 
and put the extra 50% in your own pocket ? 











No other organization in the world will undertake 
to train a man or woman for a Salary Increase and 
then accept part reimbursement by taking 50% of 
a raise it is responsible for getting. Comment 


is needless ! ! ! 


Just send postal or this coupon with your name and 
address and wé will mail Self Analysis Chart free and 
current list of Successful Students. 































7 77 "USE THIS COUPON=~ ~~ 
/ President of 
/ American Institute of 
7 Business Psychology 


7 119 West 40th Street, Suite 1225 
ew York City 


SELF ANALYSIS 
CHART FREE 


I want to get a SALARY IN- 
CREASE and am interested in your 
proposition. Mail me your Self 

Analysis Chart, and current list of 
Successful Students. 


BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


119 West 40th St., Suite 1225 4 
New York City (SESE ENS NEL DT: ae RN 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


Evers is one of the 
first principles of investment. He 
may be only an indifferent judge of 
values who, by diversification, is able 
so to distribute the risk that his list 
of investments shows a remarkably 
steady tendency in.bad times as well 
as good. There enters into every in- 
vestment calculation an unknown fac- 
tor—the future—and oftentimes, when 
there would seem to be least cause 
for doubt, some unexpected develop- 
ment sets the whole equation awry. 
No investor, therefore, no matter how 
well advised, can afford to do without 
the additional safeguard of diversifica- 
tion. 

Aside from its usefulness in render- 
ing investment assurance doubly sure, 
the principle of diversification, or dis- 
tribution of risk, may be employed to 
give greater flexibility to an invest- 
ment. By combining slightly specula- 
tive issues with the more seasoned in- 
vestments the investor who would not 


A Semi-Investment List Strengthened by 
Careful Diversification 
By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


be justified in placing all his invest- 
ment fund in the former class of se- 
curities may still take advantage of 
what may prove to be real investment 
opportunities. 

The man who buys only Grade “A,” 
No. 1, certified investments may find, 
in a few years, if he has not been par- 
ticularly fortunate in his choice, that 
he has a rather stale list on his hands, 
where the tendency is more toward 
retrogression than progress. On the 
other hand, the man who by judicious 
diversification has included in his list 
promising issues which have not quite 
arrived at the full-fledged investment 
stage is likely to find that as ever- 
changing conditions weaken some of 
his holdings, those that are gaining in 
strength and position, more than make 
up for this depreciation. 








A Comparison of Costs 


A graphic picture of the high 
cost of doing business is shown 
by the rise in a long list of 
commodity prices during the 
past five strenuous years. 


By the exercise of unparal- 
leled economies, telephone rates 
have been kept almost un- 
changed. 


The fact is, the increase in 
-the cost of commodities has re- 
sulted in what is equal to a de- 
crease in telephone rates. In 
other words: The dollar which 
was spent for the tclephone 
has bought more than twice 
as much as the dollar spent 
for the commodity. 





The activities of reconstruc- 
tion which are now upon the 
nation have put a great burden 
upon the telephone. This con- 
dition has made necessary 
advance in telephone rates. 


an 


This advance does not ex- 
ceed an average of eight per- 
cent; almost negligible as com- 
pared with the advances in 
other lines of industry, yet 
enough to cover the increase in 
the cost of operation. 


Only through adequate reve- 
nue can there be assured the 
rhaintenance of a high standard 
of telephone service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH* COMPANY 
ANDxASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System 


Universal Service 





The principle of diversification has 
been applied in drawing up the specu- 
lative investment list incorporated 
herewith. Only three of the eight pre- 


ing investment opportunities at the 
moment. 

Of the others, there are three which 
have made rapid strides in recent years 
toward an investment rating and 
which will be accorded such recogni- 
tion in the near future unless some 
change in their welfare of an unfav- 
orable nature at present inconceivable 








DIVERSIFIED SEMI-INVESTMENT LIST OF PREFERRED STOCKS. 


Allis-Chalmers, pfd. .............000 
American Linseed, pfd 
California Petroleum, pfd. .......... 
CEMGHINOG TOGO Pte cds cdc ca cscs cccnce 
National Enameling & Stamping, pfd. 
New York Doth, -Oi@i ic. occ ce ce 
Willys-Overland, pfd. ............... 
, Oe ee ieee 


Totals (one share of each)...... 





Earnings Price Income 

Dividend 1918 about Return 
% % % 
7 cum. 28.56 96 7.3 
12.77 96 7.2 
7 cum 16.43 80 8&8 
7 cum. 55.25 100 7.0 
7 cum. 32.45 102 6.9 
10.84 53 9.4 
7 cum. 54.87 97 7.1. 
7 cum. 72.85 104 6.7 
54 729 (Av.) 7.3 








ferred stocks in the list have anything 
more than indifferent dividend records, 
but all of them are in a strong position 
at the present and, so far as it is hu- 
manly possible to judge, are likely to 
have a prosperous time of it for the 
next few years of industrial activity. 
In other words, they are all promising 
material and may be expected to duly 
arrive as seasoned investments. Pur- 
chased as a group, they should prove 
attractive to the investor who is will- 
ing to take a slight speculative risk 
in return for a good yield, and the 
prospect of future enhancement in 
value. One share of each of these 
eight stocks may now be bought for 
about $732, upon which yearly divi- 
dends would amount to $54, making 
the return about 7.3 per cent. 

Speaking of diversification, the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. is a little 
sermon in this respect. Its products 
consist of air brakes, air compressors, 
cement machinery, steam, gas and oil 
engines of various types and kinds, 
farm tractors, flour mill machinery, 
hoists, coal and other mining machin- 
ery, hydraulic machinery, power trans- 
mission machinery, pumping machin- 
ery, sawmill machinery, sugar machin- 
ery, timber treating and preserving 
machinery, forgings, perforated met- 
als, manganese bronze castings, roll- 
ing mill machinery, and electrical ap- 
naratus of various kinds. The con- 
cerns represented by the other stocks 
in the list cover the following indus- 
tries: edible oils and oils for paints; 
fuel oils and gasoline; crucible steel 
and open-hearth steel and iron; enam- 
eled tin, galvanized, japanned and cop- 
per ware; warehouses and docks; au- 
tomobiles, tractors and _ airplanes; 
meats and canned vegetables. 

The three stocks in the list which 
have an established dividend record 
are the National Enameling preferred, 
Willys-Overland preferred, and Wilson 
& Co. preferred, all-of which have paid 
the regular rate of 7 per cent. since 
organization and may be considered 
fairly seasoned investments. In the 
past three years the earnings on these 
stocks have ranged between 28 and 73 
per cent., the high record having been 
set by Wilson & Co. preferred last 
year. Through accumulations from re- 
cent large earnings the investment po- 
sitions of these issues have been great- 
ly strengthened, and there can be little 
doubt but that this will be reflected 
by further enhancement in their 
quoted values in the futtire. All things 
considered they appear to be outstand- 





should occur to retard the process of 
strengthening and seasoning. These 
three coming investments are Allis- 
Chalmers preferred, American Linseed 
preferred, and Crucible Steel pre- 
ferred. Allis-Chalmers preferred has 
been on a regular 7 per cent. dividend 
basis since 1916, and during this pe- 
riod 12 per cent. in accumulated back 
dividends has been paid off, leaving a 
balance of only 2% per cent. still to 
be paid on this account. In the past 
three years earnings have amounted to 
fully $76.06 per share of preferred 
stock, of which total amount only 
$29.50 has been paid out in dividends, 
so that there has been added $46.56 per 
share to the equity back of the pre- 
ferred stock. Moreover, the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. has no 
funded debt, and itis provided that no 
mortgage lien can be created without 
the consent of holders of 80 per cent. 
of the preferred stock, and the holders 
of the preferred stock have the right 
to elect a majority of the board of di- 
rectors. The latest balance sheet 
showed net working capital of $19,- 
642,307, as compared with only $16,500,- 
000 preferred stock outstanding. Here 
is a self-evident bargain. 

American Linseed preferred is an- 
other issue without a dollar of funded 
debt ahead of it. This stock was put 
on a regular 7 per cent. basis late in 
1917, and while it is not in anything 
like as strong a position as Allis- 
Chalmers preferred, its earnings have 
been gradually increasing and seem to 
promise the continuance of a steady 
growth in the future which will as- 
sure the present dividend rate. There is 
also no funded debt, except some $6,- 
-860,000 subsidiary company bonds, 
ahead of Crucible Steel preferred. 
This stock began the war period with 
a heavy accumulation of back divi- 
dends, the last of which was not 
cleared off until August 2, 1917. Cru- 
cible preferred has been on a regular 
7 per cent dividend basis since the last 
quarter of 1917, and its earnings in re- 
cent years have been sufficient to 
bring its average earning power tor 
the past ten years up to 24 per cent. 
annually. At the close of 1918 the 
Crucible Steel Company had net work- 
ing capital of $25,845,307, or net liquid 
assets to more than dollar for dollar 
of the $25,000,000 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock. 

California Petroleum preferred, and 
New York Dock preferred are rather 
speculative issues, but are selling at 

(Continued on page 1148) 
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ALIFORNIA PETROLEUM com- 
C mon is one of the low-priced oil 
shares of merit which has so far not 
measured up to its full possibilities in 
the stock market. The company is 
undertaking an extensive drilling cam- 
paign, with particular attention to the 
Montebello field, which is a compara- 
tively new one and one of the best 
that has been developed in California 
in recent years. Increasing production 
resulting from these operations has 
considerably brightened the company’s 
future outlook, as the main worry of 
past years has been the plain evidence 
of declining output. Production in 1918 
amounted to about 3,300,000 barrels, as 
compared with 5,200,000 barrels in 1913, 
and results for the intermediate years 
indicated a steady falling off. Not- 
withstanding its control of what are 
regarded as some of the best oil lands 
in California, the company has not, un- 
til recently, succeeded in getting oil in 
large quantities. Moreover, during the 
first few years of its activity opera- 
tions were influenced by the demoral- 
ized condition of the oil market on the 
Pacific Coast, the price of crude oil 
during much of the time being de- 
pressed below the cost of production. 
In 1918, however, this market condition 
was remedied, so that earnings on 
California Petroleum common, despite 
the small production, amounted to $7.83 
a: share, or the largest amount re- 
ported in the company’s history. Now 
that production is on the mend, while 
back dividends on the preferred have 
been reduced to only 2% per cent., the 
outlook for California Petroleum com- 
mon is distinctly encouraging. 

e O.% 


LUETT-PEABODY common, fol- 

lowing the meteoric stock market 
career of Manhattan Shirt common 
stock, has come in recently for increas- 
ing speculative attention. The funda- 
mentals of this stock’s popularity may 
be summed up in the following quota- 
tion from the remarks of Chairman 
Peabody in his annual report to the 
stockholders: “The percentage of 
losses from bad debts in 1918 is the 
smallest in the history of our business. 
It is reasonable to expect that the 
return of our soldiers to civil life will 
result in a continually increasing de- 
mand for the company’s products, -and 
your directors look forward with con- 
fidence to an increasing business un- 
der normal conditions.” Cluett-Pea- 
body common has paid 6 per cent. 
since 1917, and earnings for the past 
six years have averaged nearly & per 
cent. on this stock. At the close of 
1918, the company had net working 
capital of $8,211,569, against only $7,- 
000,000 preferred stock and no funded 
debt so that earning power is pretty 
well concentrated back of the $18,000,- 
000 common stock, for which tangible 
assets are rapidly accumulating. 

* * * 


AST IRON~PIPE common is com- 

ing into favor as a peace stock. 
Owing to the cessation in building and 
the holding up of drainage and sanita- 
tion improvement during the war, big 
orders representing the filling of de- 
ferred requirements are expected dur- 
ing the current year. Already the 
building boom is resulting in increased 
demands for pipe, and heavy require- 
ments are yet to be filled in this coun- 
try as well as in France and Belgium. 
Experts estimate that thousands of 
miles of 4-inch to 6-inch pipe will be 





WALL STREET POINTERS 





needed abroad for drainage purposes 
in the course of the work of recon- 
struction. Earnings on Cast Iron Pipe 
common have never been very large 
and it is admittedly a speculation 
where the promise of the future is 
more potent than the performances of 
the past. 
* * * 


ENNECOTT COPPER is likely to 

receive its full share of specula- 
tive attention whenever the market 
again turns wholeheartedly to the 
copper group. Through its ownership 
of nearly all of the capital stock of the 
Braden Copper Mines Co., and more 
than one-third of the outstanding 
amount of Utah Copper stock, Kenne- 
cott has become a holding company of 
no small proportions. For this reason 
its “other income” amounted to fully 
$5,240,000 in 1918, as compared with net 
operation profits of $9,431,292. On Dec. 
31, 1918, Kennecott owned 615,504 shares 
of Utah Copper stock, purchased at 
an average price of $82.09 per share. 
It has recently been stated that since 
the Mother Lode, a large copper min- 
ing property, was taken over by Ken- 
necott interests, important discoveries 
of rich ore have been made on. the 
property, and this acquisition is ex- 
pected to increase Kennecott’s produc- 
tion substantially. Not the least im- 
portant consideration in Kennecott’s 
favor is the fact that the company’s 
present producing costs, exclusive of 
taxes, are stated by President Birch to 
be about 9 cents a pound, which is suf- 
ficiently low to allow of a sizable profit 
at the present price for the metal. 

* * * 


P ERE MARQUETTE, among the re- 
organized rails, is about the most 
attractive next to Missouri Pacific. 
During the last four months of 1918, 
the earnings of this little road held up 
at such a rate as to bring its final 
showing for the year slightly above the 
Government guarantee and place it in 
a class with that small group of good 
earners which needed no Government 
assistance. For the first quarter of the 
current year, Pere Marquette reported 
net of $761,000 after rents, as compared 
with a deficit of $136,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1918. n 


No man now living will see, unless 
wisdom departs from us, the Govern- 
ment retire from the building and op- 
erating of cargo carrying ships. The 
Government will build ships, pioneer 
new routes of trade, guarantee freight 
rates and cost to introduce American- 
made goods and enjoy a fair share of 
the carrying trade of the world. And 
it will continue large naval construc- 
tion, not because it wishes a navy to 
overawe small nations, but to insure 
freedom of the seas to small and great 
nations alike and to contribute our 
share to the police of the world.—Sec- 
retary of the Navy Daniels. 

* * * 


James Heckscher, vice president of 
the Irving National Bank, has gone to 
Europe to make a study of business 
and banking conditions in Western 
Europe, and to establish closer work- 
ing relations with the Irving’s English 
and Continental correspondents. His 
tour will include England, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. 
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The Pittsburg Dispatch 


has character, prestige and dominating influence among 
discriminating people 


Of Known Quantity and Quality 


The Dispatch is printed and edited with 
the object in view of appeating to those 
Pittsburgers and their neighbors who, not 
necessarily wealthy, are ambitious, able 
and of a type to sepretints the substan- 
tialities of life rather than its theories 
and unrealities. There are many adver- 
tisers who have just this problem in view 
and find in The tch’s circulation an 
already establish channel into the 
nomaae of the people they most desire to 
reach. 


Advertisers Select the Dispatch First 
The Dispatch news service—Associated 


these are the irresistible reasons why 
thoughtful advertisers coming into the 
Pittsburg field select The Dispatch first. 


Old readers stick as long as they live. 
New ones come along and add to the to- 
tal in <— ¥-~ as the population in- 
creases. e Dispatch, you will see, oc- 
cupies an enviable position when you 
come to think about it. 


An Unusual Advertising Medium 


Such a newspaper, approved by so many 
people, is an unusual advertising me- 
dium. The very fact that readers are so 
loyal to the paper and believe in it so 
thoroughly gives advertisers a larger per- 
centage of readers of their advertising 


than they can obtain in any other Pitts- 
burg paper. 


The Dispatch is regarded by its readers 
with genuine family sentiment—the 
strongest pessible link. This gives the 
paper unusual power of assured results 
as a distributor of business news as 
furnished by advertisers. 


Press—and exclusive news service and 
features, its tremendous hold on its sub- 
scribers and the influence it wields in its 
territory, its roster of prominent na- 
tional advertisers who advertise in this 
territory, its interest to all members of 
the family, its illustrious record of re- 
sults, its peculiar appeal to all classes— 


Now, Business Men, the Concerns That Reap 
the Big Profits 


from advertising are those that use constructive, 
creative, efficient advertising continuously in a 
paper that possesses all the essential features of 
reader interest. The value of such a policy is 
obvious. 


You know you cannot win a fight unless you are 
ready to fight, and, by the same token, you cannot 
win a profitable return on your advertising invest- 
ment unless you place it to the greatest possible 
advantage. 


Che Pittsburg Dispatch 


GREATER PITTSBURG’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


WALLACE G. BROOKE 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Brunswick Building 
H. C. ROOK 
oe: 
942 Real Estate Trust Building 


THE FORD-PARSONS Co. 
Chicago: 
Peoples Gas Building 
WALTER EDGE DORLAND AGENCY 


Atlantic City: London, England: 
1809 Atlantic Avenue 16 Regent Street 











Forbes Magazine for 1919 


Is more than ever the magazine that should become one of the 
assets of your business. 

Each issue of FORBES contains enough material that will, if 
applied to your business, more than pay the entire cost of a 
year’s subscription. 

Through special signed articles by Captains of Industry you are 
able to keep in touch with what is happening in the business 
world because these men are able to give you the inside 
information and practical advice upon the vital questions of 
the day. 

The department devoted to Opportunities for Investors is based 
upon careful investigation of market conditions by an expert 
in financial matters. 

Through these advantages that FORBES is able to give you you 
are not obliged to guess about important matters; you may 
know as definitely as it is possible to know, and in time to 
make good use of the information. 

FORBES contains no fiction. It is becoming more and more the 
business magazine for business men. 


FORBES is issued 26 times a year 
Subscribe today. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
299 Broadway, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES for one 


issue, for which I enclose remittance of $3.00 ( 50; Foreign, $4.00). 


| 

= Tag nning with the next | 
NAME............ Fe widedeeentesscsdan ees : 
Forbes 6-28-19 | 
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you are thinki 
about INVESTMENTS~ 


Our BOND DEPARTMENT 
may be of value to you through 
the INFORMATION ON IN- 
VESTMENTS that itcan furnish. 


Our AIM isto HELP INVEST- 
ORS by analyzing securities, thus 
enabling them to avoid making 
unwise investments. 


Our POLICY is to offer to in- 
vestors only SUCH SECURI- 
TIES as WE BUY for our own 


account. 


Our PRESENT OFFERINGS, 
a description of which will be sent 
on request, include United States 
Government bonds, bonds of 
Foreign Governments, high grade 
municipal, railroad, public utility 
and industrial bonds, yielding from 
4.40% to 6.50%. 


[out BANKING 


OurBANKINGand FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENTS, with world- 
‘wide facilities established through 
the greatest banks in all countries, 
may be of value to you in many 
ways, for example: 


—financing imports and exports 


—handling commercial banking, 
domestic and foreign 


~—handling personal active or in- 
active deposits 


—depositing funds 
for special pur- 
poses 


—securing credit and 
trade information, 
foreign and do- 
mestic 

} —collecting foreign 
coupons 

—transferring funds 


by telegraph and 
cable 


—issuing travellers’ credits in 
dollars and sterling 





— issuing documentary credits pay- 
able in all parts of the world 


—handling practically every kind 
of financial transaction 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 

a Member Federal Reserve System 

New York 


Astor Trust 
Office: 
5th Ave. at 42d St. 


Downtown 
Office: 
16 Wall Street 
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Men of Mark 
(Continued from. page 1145) 


Tohn A. Hawkinson has just been 
elected president, is a merger of seven 
packing companies, six of which are 
located in the United States and one 
in Canada. The concern will be capi- 
talized at about $50,000,000, and based 
on the present capacities of its com- 
ponents will do an annual business of 
fully $165,000,000. Its total output will 
rank next to the so-called “Big Five” 
in the packing industry. The concerns 
consolidated in the new company are 
the C. Klinck Packing Company, of 
Buffalo; Parker, Webber & Co., of De- 
troit; F. Schenck Sons & Co., of 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Bachelder & Sny- 
der, of Boston; W. S. Forbes & Co., of 
Richmond; the Macon Packing Com- 
pany, of Macon, Ga., and the largest 
packing company in Canada. 

Discussing the policy of the new 
combination, President Hawkinson 
said: “Allied Packers, Inc., will have 
plants located strategically to secure 
the necessary supplies of livestock and 
for the distribution of products. The 
owners or managers of all the com- 
panies taken over by the consolida- 
tion will have a financial interest in 
the new company, and will be the ac- 
tive managers of their respective 
plants. The corporation will have am- 
ple capacity and will be financed on a 
basis to enable it successfully to com- 
pete with any packing organization in 
the country. All of the men asso- 
ciated in this company are successful, 
practical packing house men, and most 
of them have devoted their entire lives 
to the industry. 

“Plans are already under way for 
extensions and additions in a number 
of the packing plants taken over. 
Allied Packers, Inc., will have distrib- 
uting agencies throughout England 
and Europe, and will make a special 
feature of the export business, as well 
as catering to the domestic trade. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the com- 
panies taken over by Allied Packers, 
Inc., are all among the most success- 
ful of the so-called independent 
packers.” 

The financial end of the consolida- 
tion was handled by James Imbrie, 
of W. M. Imbrie & Co., New York, 
through whom tentative announce- 
ment was made that the capitalization 
of the new company would consist of 
$25,000,000 7 per cent. preferred stock, 
which will probably be cumulative, 
$25,000,000 6 per cent. debentures, and 
250,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value. On the basis of this capi- 
talization, it is planned to issue $16,- 
000,000 of both the preferred and the 
debentures, and 200,000 shares of the 
common stock. The New York Curb 
fnarket, always ready to welcome new 
organizations, voiced its confidence in 
the successful conclusion of the deal 
by beginning trading in the common 
stock, “when, as and if issued,” with 
initial transactions recorded as high 
as $63 a share. 

John A. Hawkinson, who was a vice- 
president of Wilson & Co. before he 
accepted his new position as head of 
Allied Packers, Inc., was born in Co- 
lumbia, Mo., July 7, 1872. He was edu- 
cated in Kansas City, Mo., where he 
had the benefit of a grammar school 
course. He became friendly with work 
early in his career, holding jobs of va- 
rious sorts during vacations, and sell- 
ing newspapers over regular routes 
mornings and evenings while attend- 
ing school. 

Entering the employ of Swift & Co. 
in 1887, as office boy and messenger, 
he held rious positions there, and 
incidentally dug into every angle of 
the business, until he reached the post 


* 


"of “city salesman.” Then he was sent 


out on the road as a traveling sales- 
man, and later was brought back into 
the office and made assistant manager 
of the provision department. In 1893, 
at the age of 21, he became manager 
of the provision department—which, 
in the packing business, includes 
everything but beef. He filled this po- 
sition so well that in 1903 he was 
transferred to Chicago. 

Resigning from Swift & Co. in 1909, 
Hawkinson became vice-president of 
the Tennessee Packing Co., at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where -he remained until 
1911, when he went with Sulzberger & 
Sons Co., of Chicago, as sales manager. 
In 1916, the name of this concern was 
changed to Wilson & Co., and in 1917 
John A. Hawkinson was elected a vice- 
president, which office he has only_re- 
cently resigned to take up his new 
duties as president of Allied Packers, 
Inc. 

Like most men who have achieved 
success in business and life, Mr. Haw- 
kinson is a devoted family man. He 
married Stella May Ellis, May 14, 1904, 
the year after he was transferred to 
Chicago, and have made their home 
there ever since, with their two 
daughters, nine and eleven. 


Business Forecast 

(Continued from page 1142) 
dict something of a debacle. Keeping 
in ‘mind the very sound fundamental 
conditions in this country, it would 
perhaps be rash, however, to conclude 
that the stock market is to go to 
pieces. Provided the European un- 
settlement does not get beyond bounds, 
and provided arrangements can be 
made promptly to finance exports from 
this country, there would be no ade- 
quate reason for any collapse in trust- 
worthy stocks or bonds. 

The railroad issues, it should not be 
forgotten, have not participated in the 
wild speculative jamboree. Conserva- 
tive investors would probably do well 
to give attention to this division of the 
market and also to the preferred issues 
of industrial companies, some of which 
can be bought to yield very generous 
income returns. 


Germany, Italy and France are in 
the worst state. There is no doubt 
that Germany is practically starving. 
In. the area of 1,500 square miles I 
found only 700 horses, 2,200 cattle and 
1,500 hogs, or one-half horse and one- 
half head of cattle and one hog to the 
square mile. 

The markets of the world are now 
open to the United States. But in 
Great Britain we have a rival in a 
strong position who will take advan- 
tage of every opening she gets. We 
must be prepared to meet her compe- 
tition in every foreign market— 
Thomas E. Wilson. 

* * & 


At present the outlook for business ° 


is somewhat uncertain, but past his- 
tory has proved our ability to rise to 
the level of the duty, the self-sacrifice 
and the exertion that the occasion re- 
quires. In coordinating our resources 
for war, business efficiency was in- 
creased, and the same efficiency that 
brought victory will surely enable us 
to liquidate the financial obligations 
arising from it—James Rattray. 
** * 

Albert George Boesel, of the Wall 
Street Journal, and formerly of the 
financial staff of the New York Times, 
has become associated with the bank- 
ing firm of Clark, Dodge & Company. 

** * 

Victor H. Mardfin, former financial 
editor of the New York American, has 
joined the staff of Halle & Stieglitz. 


Opportunities for 


Investors 
(Continued from page 1146) 


prices which appear to take this into 
account. California Petroleum pre- 
ferred has not failed to earn dividend 
requirements in the past six years, 
showing as much as 16.43 per cent. in 
1918, and in view of the general pros- 
perity in the o’1 industry may be given 
the benefit of the doubt at this time. 
There is about 2% per cent. in back 
dividends still to be paid on this issue, 
which has been regularly on a 7 per 
cent. basis only since June, 1918. New 
York Dock preferred has been on a 
regular 5 per cent. dividend basis for 
only a year and a half, but earnings 
for the past two years have been 
double the amount required to make 
this distribution, while in 1916, 7.83 per 
cent. was earned. This company has 
prospered along with the shipping in- 
dustry, and it has built large concrete 
warehouses and improved its piers out 
of current earnings, appropriating 
more than $2,500,000 for this purpose 
within the past four years. At the 
close of 1918 the company had net 
working capital of $1,044,888, as com- 
pared with only $107,966 in 1914, and a 
profit and loss surplus of $2,937,588, 
as against $1,360,000 when the wa: be- 
gan. Having put its property in first 
class condition out of war profits, it 
may be expected that this company 
will continue to prosper along with 
the American shipping industry in the 
years of commercial activity which we 
are now entering. 


One method of aiding in normalizing 
world finance—and one which I believe 
we ought to consider very seriously— 
is to have our Government make an 
annual contribution, for some years at 
least, toward the rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope to the amount of the interest 
which the European Governments will 
owe us from time to time. This would 
demonstrate to the world our desire 
to be of service to the outside world 
without imperialistic designs —John J. 
Arnold, Vice-President, First National 
Bank, Chicago. 


* * & 


This, from Vancouver, B. C., is in- 
teresting: “The leaders of the general 
strike in Vancouver are the same men 
who caused the 24-hour strike of last 
August. They struck then in protest 
against the killing by an officer of a draft 
evader who had taken to the woods 
armed and determined not to serve 
overseas. Returned soldiers in strong 
mobs forced the strikers to recon- 
sider and resume work. The strike 
leaders are E. Winch, John Kavanagh, 
W. A. Pritchard and V. R. Midgley. 
They are all comparatively young men, 
and all extreme in their views. Winch 
is said to have been a building contrac- 
tor in a small way until he lost his 
property when the real estate boom 
broke some years ago. Kavanagh is 
an Irishman between 35 and 40 years 
of age, a longshoreman and a South 
African veteran. Pritchard is not over 
35 years of age. Some years ago he 
was “starred” through England as the 
“boy orator” of the Plymouth Breth- 
ren. Later he was a school teacher, but 
now he works with the longshoremen 
when he works. Midgley is below 35 
years of age and was a laundry driver 
and then a lather before his activities 
in labor circles. All are untried the- 
orists. They are western Canadian 
leaders against the international unions 
as well as leaders of the strike in the 
west. They aim really at the policies 
of the I. W. W.” $5)" 
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Press and Readers’ 
Comments 














RENDERING VALUABLE SERVICE 

I read every issue of the magazine 
with increased interest. There are 
many evidences of the increasing im- 
portance and appreciation of the work 
you are doing. I think you are ren- 
dering a particularly valuable sérvice 
through your educational articles and 
comment on the right plans of indus- 
trial relations. You have been: preach- 
ing the same sort of gospel that Presi- 
dent Wilson incorporated in his mes- 
sage to Congress. Your pioneer work 
has been valuable. 

Ti Ba To. 


Washington, D. C. 
* * * 


OF PRACTICAL BENEFIT 
I wouldn’t take twice the price of 
“Keys to Success” and do without it. 
It has helped me already in running 
my store to better advantage. Send 
me your other book, “Men Who Are 
Making America.” 
D. E. SPITLER. - 
Alden, Iowa. 


* * * 


GUIDE FOR BUSINESS MEN 


Please find enclosed $3 for one year’s 
subscription to “Forbes.” I have been 
a reader of your wonderful magazine 
now for some time, and have enjoyed 
every number, because every word is 
based on facts such as the business 
man should know. 

I think “Forbes” is the best guide 
for both young and older business men 
that I have ever run across. I also 
have the two books, “Men Who Are 
Making America,” and “Keys to Suc- 
cess” in my library, and am very glad 
to possess them. I think they should 
be in every home in the United States, 
for they give such wonderful advice, 
helping one to increase kis personal 
efficiency. 


EARL V. NORTON. 
U. S. S. New Mexico. 
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ANSWERED THE PURPOSE 
“Wealth does not bring happiness.” 
“Maybe not,” replied Mr. Dustin 

Stax. “Maybe the feeling I had the 
other day when I made a couple of 
million in the market wasn’t happi- 
ness, but it was something that an- 
swered the purpose: very closely.”— 
Washington Star. 

* 





2 
HIS SUGGESTION 
“No,” said the positive girl, “I will 
never tie myself down to one man,” 
“Perhaps,” he said sarcastically, “if I 
organize a syndicate you will consider 
our offer.” 


* * * 


OBSOLETE PHRASE 


“What do they mean by wealth un- 
told?” 

“There’s no such thing any more. 
Everybody has to make an income tax 
statement.”—Kansas City Journal. 

en: Yee 
MEMORY SYSTEM 

In the counting-house of a city of- 
fice usually closed at six o’clock the 
office boy-had been known, like others 
of that fratérnity, to octasionally for= 
get to do those things which he ought 
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120,000 Shares - © 
Invincible Oil Corporation 


: mo, § Empire Trust Company of New York 
TRANSFER. AGENTS: | First National Bank of Boston 


REGISTRAR: Columbia Trust Company of New York 


CAPITALIZATION 
To be Authorized and Issued 
6% Serial Secured Notes due June, 1920, to Jenuary, 1924................ $ 4,900,000 
a ed ou haie ks caged ne cree oe cape cebe $14,000,000 
PROPERTIES 


Invincible Oil Corporation through its subsidiaries will be interested in, approxi- 
mately 83,643 acres of fee and leasehold oil lands in Ranger, Humble, Blue Ridge and 
other fields in Texas and Louisiana, and in the Walters and Cement and other fields in 
Oklahoma; in one refinery now in operation having a capacity of 3,000 barrels daily 
with 70 miles of gathering pipe lines, 200,000 barrels steel storage capacity, 160 tank 
cars and retail distributing facilities in a tidewater export station at New Orleans with 
steel storage capacity of 100,000 barrels, and in another refinery with 3,000 barrels 
capacity nearing completion at Forth Worth, Texas. 


PRODUCTION 


At present approximately 3,500 barrels of oil per day with 16 additional wells drill- 
ing, of which 12 wells are on proven Ranger acreage and 18 more wells are to be 
drilled during the next 12 months. 


WORKING CAPITAL 


The Corporation will start with at least $2,000,000 cash working capital, in addition 
to net quick assets of the subsidiary companies, to be used for the drilling of wells 
and other corporate needs. 





The above data is summarized from and subject to a letter from E. R. Ratcliff, who will 
be the President of the Invincible Oil Corporation. 


Under the terms by which the stock of the Invincible Oil Company and the 400,000 shares 
of stock of Gladstone Oil & Refining Company will be acquired and transferred to the 
Invincible Oil Corporation, the undersigned and their associates will receive certain shares 
of stock of Invincible Oil Corporation, in addition to the shares now being offered which 
they will be entitled to retain. 


All legal matters in connection with the incorporation of Invincible Oil Corporation and the 
issue of its stock are subject to the approval of Messrs. Strasbourger & Schallek, of New 
York, and Messrs. Loring, Coolidge & Noble, of Boston. 


The titles to the principal properties of the Invincible Oil Company and the Gladstone Oil 
& Refining Company have been examined by Messrs. Baker, Botts, Parker & Garwood, 
of Houston, Texas, and by Messrs. Ledbetter, Stuart & Bell, of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


All of the stock having been applied for in advancethis notice appears as a matter of record only. 


J.S. Bache & Co. Cochrane, Harper & Co. 


New York a Boston 


S. M. Schatzkin 
New York 


The information contained in this circular, while not guaranteed, is derived 
from: sources which we believe to be reliable. 

















to have done, and the manager had at 
last to impress upon him the advisa- 
bility of making a note of anything 
important on a memorandum form and 
keeping it in a conspicuous place as a 
reminder. 

The other day a piece of paper was 
noticed pinned to the wall in front of 
the lad’s desk, and, upon examination, 
it Was-found to bear the following: - 

“Memorandum. Leave at six.” 


INSIDE INFORMATION 
“Say, sonny,” asked the tramp of the 


‘little boy playing in the yard, “where 
.does your father keep his money?” 


“In the kitchen, in the pocket of an 


_ old vest,” replied the boy. 


Two minutes later the tramp 
emerged with great speed, looking 
terribly battered. 

“Sharp kid, that,” he murmured, as 
he picked himself up. “He didn’t tell 


me his old man was in the vest.” 
* * *- 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 

Mrs. Hive: “Why are children so 
much worse than they used to be?” 

Mrs. Bee: “I attribute it to improved 
ideas in building.” 

Mrs. Hive: “How so?” 

Mrs. Bee: “Shingles are scarce, and 
you can’t spank a boy with a tin roof.” 
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New Issue 


| : $25,000,000. | 
Empire Gas and Fuel Company 


Bond Secured Sinking Fund Convertible 6% Notes 


Dated June 16, 1919 Due June 15, 1924 


To be in coupon form in denomination $1,000 with interest payable January 1 and July 1; fully registered 
Notes in denominations $100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000 with interest payable monthly. Interest payable 
in New York City without deduction for Normal Federal Income Tax (not exceeding 2%). Pennsylvania Four 
Mills Tax Refunded. Callable as a whole or in part at any time on 30 days’ notice at such a premium as 
would make the yield basis 5% to June 15, 1924, but not exceeding 102. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Trustee 


To be convertible at any time at par for par into 8% non-voting Cumulative Preferred Stock of Empire Gas and Fuel 
Company, except that this privilege will expire 60 days prior to date of maturity, and in the event 
of a call of these Notes for redemption, the conversion privilege will expire three 
weeks after date of the first publication of notice of call. 





Summarizing from a letter of Mr. Henry L. Doherty, Chairman of the Board of Empire Gas and 
Fuel Company, we call attention to the following particulars: 


The Issue : These Notes will be the direct obligation of Empire Gas and Fuel 
Company ; and other companies, including Empire Refining Company, which, 
with their subsidiaries, constitute substantially all of the petroleum and 
natural gas subsidiaries of Cities Service Company operating in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, will join in the execution of the Note Indenture. 


Properties : Considered together these companies are producing an average of 
approximately 40,000 barrels of high grade refinable crude oil daily, a material 
portion of which is transported in their oil pipelines to their refineries; and 
through their gas pipelines they are transporting and marketing approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas daily. They own leaseholds on 
22,000 acres of fully proven and largely developed oil producing lands in the 
Eldorado and Augusta fields in Butler County, Kansas. In addition they 
own oil and natural gas leaseholds on over 3,000,000 acres in various other 
Mid-Continent fields, most of which is undeveloped, but a substantial amount 
of which is partially proven. 


Construction: In addition to the great value of these leaseholds, there has been 
invested in these properties in physical construction for oil and gas develop- 
ment, refineries, pipelines, and accessory equipment, more than $70,000,000. 


Sinking Fund: The Sinking Fund in the Note Indenture will provide for the 
retirement each month, beginning October 1, 1919, of 1% of the principal 
amount of the Notes outstanding. 


Security: These Notes will be secured by the pledge with the Trustee of 
$50,000,000 principal amount of Empire Gas and Fuel Company 6% Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds, dated June 16, 1919, due June 15, 1939, of an issue of 
$150,000,000, to be secured by a first and refunding and collateral trust 
mortgage, of which Bonds $18,772,000 will be reserved to retire underlying 
bonds, and $51,228,000 may only become outstanding under the provisions 
of the Note Indenture at the rate of $50 in Bonds for each $100 of additional 
investment for capital account. 


Earnings: The combined earnings of the companies, with inter-company sales 
eliminated, for the twelve months to February 28, 1919, were: Gross Earn- 
ings, $64,504,499; Net Earnings available for the payment of interest charges 
and Parent Company Fees, $23,121,297; Annual Interest Charges on 
$18,772,000 Divisional Bonds, $1,126,320; Balance available for the payment 
of interest charges on Notes and Parent Company Fees, $21,994,977. : 





The total Funded Debt outstanding, including the present issue of Notes, will only be approxi- 
mately twice the amount of the net earnings from operations for the past twelve months. 





Price if, when, and as issued and delivered to us, 
971% and accrued interest 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 


60 Wall Street New York 
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A Brainy Office Boy!—Is There Such.a Thing? 


Yes, and he will make the future executive of your company! But you won't find 
him by hanging out.a sign “Boy wanted” and hiring the first boy who drifts.in, only to 


fire him and. try another. 


\ 


You can’t look at an eighth grade grammar school graduate forthree minutes and 
tell whether he can add, subtract, and multiply for 9 minutes and get'202 figures in his 
answers with only one figure wrong, or will get 57 figures with 17 of them wrong (these 
are actual records made when 4,000 eighth grade graduates in Brooklyn were tested). 


When one stenographer transcribes 57 words a minute with one error she should 
receive $62 a week at present prevailing wages, while another who writes 15 words a 
minute with 7 errors is worth less than $13 a week. You can’t know those things 


without using tests. 


How to Pick Top-notchers for All Office Work ? 


The question how to pick top- 
notchers is answered in a practi- 
cal and scientific way by the new 
handbook of the National Busi- 
ness Ability Tests, entitled “Com- 
mercial Tests and How to Use 
Them,” given free to all mem- 
bers of this association. The book 

ives a complete history of the 

Rational Business Ability Tests, 
together with two complete par- 
allel series of the 19 different tests, 
averages of grammar-school grad- 
uates, high-school graduates, and 
experienced business employees, 
and very detailed directions for 
giving tests to groups of fifty or 
more at one time. 





Nine of these tests have been 
approved by the Committee on 
Classification of Personnel of the 
U. S. Army, and have been auth- 
orized by the War Department for 
use in testing soldiers who seek 
office positions after discharge 
from the army. The U. S. Army 
is the one great employer that has 
tried out the use of tests on a very 
wide scale; and the Army says that 
tests are a great help. Especially 
helpful were the “trade tests,” 
used to discover in a few minutes 
whether a soldier was an expert, 
a journeyman, or a novice in the 
trade he professed to know. The 
National Ability Tests are trade 
tests of the very best sort, namely 
performance tests to show ac- 
curacy and speed in performing 
the common operations of the 
business office—copying figures 
and adding them, spelling, punc- 
tuating, filling out invoices (as a 
test for bookkeepers), answering 
letters, etc. They require but 2 to 
15 minutes to give, and have been 
standardized for correction by the 
persons tested themselves, on a 
democratic plan, which interests 
the workers intensely. Though 
they are such simple, practical 
tests, they have been developed on 


National Ability 
Tests Association 
299 been New York 


psychological lines, and several of 
these tests together form an excel- 
lent substitute for the psycholog- 
ical general intelligence tests. 

The way to get this book is to 
become a member of the National 
Ability Tests Association, of which 
Sherwin Cody is secretary and 
managing director ($2.a year for 
individual membership, entitling 
you to one copy of all bulletins 
and admission to the annual con- 
vention in New York City). Sign 
the approval order below, send no 
money, but if after five days you 
keep the book, you will receive a 
bill for $2. 





Free Examination Coupon 


' NATIONAL ABILITY 
TESTS ASSOCIATION 
Room 620, ’ 
No. 299 Broadway, New York 


,. Please send me on approval a copy 
‘ of your handbook, “Commercial 
Tests and How to Use Them,” by 
Sherwin Cody. If I do not geturn 
jj, it within five days you may enroll 
‘me as an individual member and 
I will pay $2 immediately on _pres- 
entation of bill for book wath all 
‘membership privileges. 


NED Giniisoycokbss0. Gaede aeeedesenss 
N. Scihs5c.bap sso apenas s<00 0 
i bs, ape 
é 
DRIES. S55 Faget cs gigs se bathe ce eee 
' » , ou 
mK 4g Rar 
0 le eee ‘eS P43 
ss sg ¥ 
Address iam as a's ong cs % A 
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In Case Of 


CARBONA 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 





NEW LARGE SIZE $1.00 EACH 


~ GARBOQNA 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


is being marketed as a proposition far more important than the 
reduction of insurance premiums or the collection of insurance. 





The purpose of installing Carbona Fire Extinguishers in addition to 
the extinguishers, water pails and sprinklers, etc., as required by the 
Underwriters and the City, Fire and Building Departmentsis based on 


BUSINESS PROTECTION 


When a business is suspended on account of fire, customers must 
get their supplies elsewhere—sometimes they come back and some- 
times they don’t. 


Sometimes they divide their orders so as not to be dependent on 
one firm in case of fire. 


This makes it evident that fire protection to business is more im- 
portant than to make sure the payment of the amount of fire loss. 


A moment lost in operating or getting a fire extinguisher may 
mean the loss of the whole business. 


Carbona Fire Extinguishers at their low price can be hung every 10 
or 12 feet throughout the premises so as to be within ARMS’ 
REACH everywhere. 


Carbona Fire Extinguishers cannot be removed without pulling the 
cork, and this insures it always being in place. 


They can be hung on plaster, cement, concrete or brick walls by 
using expansion screws, sold by all hardware dealers. 


Carbona Fire Extinguishers put out oil, electric and gasoline fires. 


To use Carbona Fire Extinguisher dash the contents by using an 
underhand or overhand throw, holding the bottle firmly and direct- 
ing the contents into the fire. 


The liquid weighs nearly twice as much as water 2nd makes it leave 
the container with a force that is equal to throwing shot. 


This permits it being directed up or down or across to a distance 
of many feet. , 


Carbona Fire Extinguishers distributed throughout the building 
within ARMS’ REACH, makes it everyone’s duty to put out a fire. 


The time to extinguish a fire is before it is well started, and this is 
only accomplished by immediate action. 


CARBONA PRODUCTS CO., 302 W. 26th St., New York 


Makers of Carbona Cleaning Fluid 





























